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ure of the rights of the South, then the minority | 
will soon become a prey to the ambition and cu- | 
pidity of the majority. 2 ' | 

Gouverneur Morris, in writing to Mr. Pickering | 
—end he is authority I presume on the other side 
of the House—said that ‘‘the legislative lion is not | 
to be entangled in the meshes of a logical net— | 
that the legislature will always make the power 
they wish to exercise.’’ Limitations of power 
contained in the Constitution and reservations of 
undelegated powers are of noavail unless they, for 
whose benefit they are imposed and reserved, 
have the power to enforce the limitations and pro- 
tect the reservations.against encroachment. Itis 
idle to expect the delegated powers to protect the 
reserved; it is nonsense to give a right without a 
remedy, or a remedy without the means of ap- 
plying it. It is folly to talk of the minority rely- 
ing for the protection of their rights upon the 
wrivilege of protest, complaint, and remonstrance. | 
No, every separate community must be able to 
protect itself. Power must be met by power. 

If the majority can control this Government, || 
interpreting the Conntination at its will, then this | 
Government is a despotism. Whether wise or 
unwise, whether merciful or cruel, it is a despot- || 
ism still. 

Mr. Clerk, this power of self-protection, ac- 
cording to my judgment and my theory of pl 
tics, resides in each State. Each has the right of | 
secession, the right of interposition, for the arrest 
of evils within its limits. The means of resist- 
ance to oppression are ample; and it is a sad mis- 
fortune, sir, that these effective remedies have not 
been oftener applied. A more frequent application || 
of the remedy would make the will commensurate | 
with the means, inspire moral greatness, embolden | 
courage, make resistance a duty, and equality a | 
necessity. 

Mr. Clerk, if our Democratic friends, with the 
aid of American friends, or of Republicans, who 
may come to the rescue, as I trust many of them 
will, be not able to interpose for the security of 
the South, and for the preservation of the Con- 
stitution, I, for one, shall counsel immediate and 
effective resistance, and shall urge the people to 
fling themselves upon the reserved rights and the 
inalienable sovereignty of the State to which [ 
owe my first and last allegiance. [Applause.] 

Mr. KILGORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. If the gentleman 
will yield, I will move that the House adjourn. 
It is late, and members are impatient. 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield for that purpose. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of lllinois. With the per- 


mission of the House, I will make a personal ex- 
planation. I should be doing violence to my own 
feelings and sense of propriety if I did not, at this 
early opportunity, make an apology to this House 
for any act 1 may have committed in the unpleas- 
ant, and, to me, much regretted occurrence in this 
Hall on yesterday. It was an offense to its dig- | 
nity and a breach of its decorum, and | express 
my regrets that it should have happened, and | 
tender to the House my sincere apology. 
Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Clerk, after what has been | 
stated by my worthy colleague, I conceive that it 


is due from me to state that if, yesterday, in the || 


excitement of debate, I violated any of the rules 
of the House or of its decorum, I did so uninten- | 
tionally. If 1 violated the decorum of thisdelibera- | 
tive body I assure the House that I was actuated 
by no malice. I regret the scene which occurred 
yesterday, and I trust that it may have no ten- 
dency, whatever, to mar any of the kindly rela- 
tions which have heretofore existed between any 
of the members of this House. 
_ Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. After this cheer- 
ing manifestation of a return of cordial feeling to 
members, I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. BUFFINTON demanded the yeas and 


nays. 

The = and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BURNETT. I appeal to the gentleman 
from New York to withdraw the motion to ad- 


7 


| the other side that that is im 


| the affirmative—yeas 112, nays 108; as follows: 


|} man, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Haw- 
| kins, Hickman, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Jackson, Jones, 
| Keitt, Kilgore, Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, James M. Leach, 


|| Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Morrill, 


| Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 


|| Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, Holman, 


| Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Seranton, 
| Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, William 


| Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Woodrut! 


journ. Ifthe time is to be taken up with calling | kell, for himself and other heirs of William Thompson, an 
the yeas and nays, the gentleman from Indiana || Officer in the revolutionary war, praying to be allowed the 
had better go on with his speech commutation pay due their ancestor, be withdrawn from 


Mr. KILGORE. | amwilling that the House || mittees shall be tormed nt " the table until the com 

should adjourn at this time, for | would prefer to | 

»oStpone my remarks until Monday. If we could | 

ave a vote for Speaker to-night, { would much | 

prefer it; but lam assured by the gentlemen of | 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE withdrew the mo- 

tion to adjourn; and Mr. Kircore yielding for | 

that purpose, it was renewed by Mr. Hickman. 
Mr. GROW demanded the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in | 


NOTICES OF BILL&. 


Mr. GRIMES gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill to reimburse the State 
of lowa for expenses incurred in the suppression 
of Indian hostilities within her jurisdiction, m 
the years 1857 and 185x. 

Mr. MALLORY gave notice of his intention 
to ask leave to introduce a bill to amend an act 
entitled ** An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to promote the progress of the arts.’ ”’ 

Mr. HEMPHILL gave notice of his intention 
to ask leave to introduce the following bill and 
joint resolution: 

bill making an appropriation for the support 
of a regiment of Texas mounted volunteers au- 
thorized by the act of Congress of February, 
1858; and 3 

A joint resolution making an appropriation for 
the payment of certain volunteer troops called into 
service by the Governor of the State of Texas 
| for the protection of the frontier of said State, and 

to Deed rab na to said State the amount advanced 
by her on account thereof, 


ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. DAVIS. I offer a resolution to the Sen- 
| ate; and, as | shall ask its consideration when it 
is read, | will explain the object of it. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to in- 


form the President that the Senate is in session, and ready 
to receive any communication which he may address to it. 


Mr. DAVIS. The reason for presenting the 
| resolution, and asking for its present considera- 
tion, ms, that a case, which I believe is not usual, 
| has occurred. Since the meeting of the Senate,a 
| district attorney has died, and the court is em- 
barrassed for the want of asuccessor. The Presi- 
dent cannot appoint, because the Senate is in ses- 
sion; but yet he-is not officially informed that 
| the Senate is in session; and, therefore, he has no 
| right to send us a nomination. In order to re- 
move this difficulty, I propose the raising of this 
| committee, I ask for the present consideration 
of the resolution, 
The resolution was considered, by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. 
Mr. DAVIS. I move that the committee be 
appointed by the Chair, 
he resolution was agreed to; and Messrs. Da- 
| vis, Crivrenp) N, and Foor, were appointed, 
Mr. DAVIS subsequently said: The commit- 
tee appointed by the Senate to wait on the Presi- 
dent and inform him that the Senate is ready to 
| receive such communications as may be made to 
| this body, have discharged that duty, and report 
that the President answered that he would to-mor- 
row have a communication of an executive char- 
acter, which he would send to the Senate. 


CHAPLAINS TO THE SENATE. 


Mr. BIGLER. I offereda resolution on Thurs- 
day last, before the Senate adjourned, in refer- 
ence to the selection of Chaplains for the Senate. 
I ask the Senate to consider that resolution at this 
time. ‘ 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate be author- 
ized and requested to Invite such officiating clergymen of 
the District of Columbia as the office may be acceptable 
to, to officiate as Chaplains to the Senate during the pres 
ent session, and in such alternation as may be agreeabie to 
them. 

Mr. WILSON. 1 objected to that resolution 
when it was introduced, because I think the ex- 
periment we have tried ought to satisfy us that 
we had better return to the policy of electing a 
Chaplain to the Senate. I know, sir, there was 
| complaint in the Senate and in the country befor 
|| we adopted the plan of inviting the clergymen of 

the city to officiate here. That grew out of clee~ 
|| tioneering; out of the fact thatelergymen came \o 


ossible. 


YEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Thomas L. Anderson, William | 
C, Anderson, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, | 
Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Case, John B. Clark, | 
Clopton, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, | 
Curry, Davidson, H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben 
Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Ether- 
idge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, Harde- 


Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Mallory, Elbert S. Martin, 
Maynard, MeClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, 


Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Nib- 
lack, Noell, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, 
Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Scott, 
Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. 
Smith, Stanton, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, 
Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, 
Walton, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and 
Wright—112. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, | 


Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, 
Carey, Carter, Horace F. Clark, Cobb, Coliax, Conkling, 
Covode, James Craig, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, EliotyEly, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
Foster, Frank, French, Gilmer, Gooch, Graham, Grow, 


Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Juakin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, Kenyon, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Long- 
necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Charles D. Martin, 
McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Moorhead, Nixon, Pal- 
mer, Pennington, Perry, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, 


Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, | 
Trein, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyek, Verree, Wade, 
Waldron, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Etiihu B. Washburne, 


—108. 

During the call, 

Mr. HINDMAN stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Rust, had paired off with Mr. Woop for this day 
and Monday. 

Mr. BONHAM stated that he had been re- 
quested to announce that Mr, CLtemens, who is 
| not well, had paired off with Mr. Mitiwarp until | 
Wednesday at twelve o’clock, m. 

Mr. STANTON stated that his colleague, Mr. 
| Corwin, being indisposed, had paired off for this 
day with Mr. Crawrorp. 

So the motion was agreed to; and thereupon, 
at a quarter past three o’clock, p. m., the House 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, December 12, 1859. 

Prayer by Rev. P. D. Gurney, D. D. 

The Journal of Thursday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE presented the - petition of 

| Raymond Reynolds, a soldier in the war of 1812, 

praying to be allowed a pension; which was or- 

dered to lie on the table until the committees shall | 

be appointed. 

Mr. TRUMBULL presented the petition of 
officers of the Washington navy-yard and citi- 
zens of Washington, praying for an appropria- | 
tion for graveling Eighth street east, or Garrison 
street, from its intersection with Pennsylvania | 
avenue to the navy-yard gate; which was ordered 
to lie on the table until the committees shall be 


appointed. 





PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 
On motion of Mr. CHESNUT, it was 
Ordered, That the petition and papers of William E. Has- 
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ington city to officiate, I think, for the purpose of 
correcting thatevil. It has been corrected; but it 
to me that to bring the clergy-:nen of this 
city without pay to thre Capitol to officiate, is im- 
posing a burden on them. Besides, these clergy- 
men cannot become acquainted with us. We 
cannot look to them as we should look toa Chap- 
lain of the I think the plan of the last 
Congress is a very ubstitute for the former 
plan of having a Ch iplain of the body, to whom 
we can look and consider as such; ¢ Chaplain 
who would become acquainted with us, and who 
would know the interests and wants of the body. 


Seems 


Senat 


poor 8 


THE 


1 


i hope, therefore, that this resolution will not be | 


pressed, and that the Senate will elect a Chaplain. 
There are several clergymen in the city of Wash- 
ington of character and influence and of ability, 
and we can select from among them one who can 
officiate here. 1 hope that the resolution will not 


he adopted, but that we shall elect as Chaplain 


some one who 1s a regular settled clergyman here | 


in the eity of Washington. 
Mir. BIGLER. 

which f 

adopted at thi 


offered is 
last 


a copy of one offered and 


session. | was aware that 


Mr. President, the resolution | 


there would be some diversity of opinion on the | 


t Senators had express 


byect, d their dis- 
satisfaction with the system which we had during 
the last Congress; nor am | myself partial to it. 
My object was to bring the subject before the 
Senate. Simee then, I have consented, at the in- 
stance of some of the older members of the body, 
to modify the resolution so as to authorize the 
Vice President to select one clergyman from each 
denomination to act, with a view, at the close of 
the session, of paying these gentlemen a fair com- 
pensation for their services, and of reducing the 
number. lL acknowledee the 
been said by the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
was not at all satisfied with the plan of inviting 
all the clergymen of the city; but it will be for 
the disposition of the Senate. I care very little 
about the matter. I am perfectly willing to return 
to the old system of electing Chaplains. I think, 
however, the modification which | propese to 
make to my resolution a great Improvement on 
the old system. I therefore modify itaccordingly, 
80 as to read: 


Oo 


That the Vice President be authorized to select one from 
each denomination of the city of Washington, to officiate, 
&e. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator, instead of 
improving the resolution by that modification, has 
made it worse. Il would rather vote for it in the 
original form. 


force of what has | 


| the question before the Senate. I am reported in 


If Congress was organized and | 


ready to proceed to business, | would move to | 


amend the resolution by appointing a day when 
the Senate would proceed to elect a Chaplain, but 
‘ . ‘ 

I suppose the Senate would hardly elect a Chap- 
lain before the two Houses are ready for business. 
Senators around me tell me there is no objection 
to that proceeding now, before we are notified that 
the other House ts rgady to proceed to business. 
I therefore move to strike out all after the word 
**resolved,’’ and insert: 

That the Senate will proceed on Thursday next, at twelve 
o clock, noon, to the election of a Chaplain. 


The amendment was agreed to: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Frreu in | 


the chair.) The question now is on the adoption 
of the resolution as amended. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Let us hear it read, as it stands 
now. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate will proceeds on Thursday 
next, te the election of a Chaplain for the Senate. 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted. 


INVASION OF HARPER'S FERRY. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of | 


the following reselution, which was submitted by 
Mr. Mason, on the 5th instant: 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the facts attending the late invasien and seizure of the arm- 
ory and arsenal of the United States at Harper’s Ferry, in 
Virginia, by a band of armed men, and report whether the 
same was attended by armed resistance to the authorities 
and public foree ef the United States, and by the murder 





_ of any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent | 


thre to protect the public property ; whether such invasion || 


and seizure Was made under color of any_ organization 
futended to subvert the government of any of the States of 
tke inion: what was the character and extent of such or- 


] 


ii 


| nessee, who 1s entitled to the floor, proceeds with 


| Judge DovuG.as and his supporters, and the Senators froin | 


| and his acts; I did not refer to any oe sym- 


| party of the northern States for the outrage per- 














by contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise ; 
what was the character and extent of the military equip- | 
meut in the hands, or under the control, of said armed band, | 
and where and how and when the same was obtained and 
transported to the place so invaded. And that said com- | 
mittee report whether any and what legislation may, in 
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this city seeking the place of Chaplain here. The {' ganization ; and whether any citizens of the United States, | that question, at least, the Democratic party of the 
plan was adopted of inviting clergymen of Wash- not present, were implicated therein or accessory thereto} orthern States id sound. ; 
| 
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But, while I acquit them of all complicity with 
Brown, or sympathy with him, or favor or ap- 
proval of the course that he has pursued, and of 
what has led him to pursue that course, yet Iam 


their opinion, be necessary, on the part of the United States, || free to say that, upon one vital questionone 


for the future preservation of the peace of the country, or | 


for the satety of the public property ; and thatsaid committee || sider vital to their rights, their honor, and their 


| interests, the large portion, if not the whole of 


have power to send for persons and papers. | 
‘The pending question ison the following amend- | 
ment, which was moved by Mr. TrumsBuLu: 


After the word *‘invaded,” in the fourth clause of the 
resolution, insert: 

And that the said committee also inquire into the facts 
attending the invasion, seizure, and robbery, in December, | 
1855, of the arsenal ofthe United States, at Liberty, in the 
State of Missouri, by a mob or body of armed men, and 
report whether such seizure and robbery was attended by | 
resistance to the authorities of the United States, and fol- | 
lowed by an invasion of the Territory of Kansas, and the | 
plunder and murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any cit- | 


izen of the United States, by the persons who thus seized || Ce : 
| and that it is the incumbent duty of Congress to 


the arms and ammunition of the Government, or others 
combined with them. Whether said seizure and robbery | 
of the arsenal were made under color of any organization | 
intended to subvert the government of the States or Terri- 
tories of the Union; what was the character and extent of 
such organization ; and whether any citizens of the United 
States, not present, were implicated therein or accessory 

thereto by contributions of money, arms, ammunition, or | 
otherwise ; What was the character and extent of the mili- | 
tary equipments in the hands or under the control of said | 
mob, and how and when and where the same were subse- 

quently used by said mob ; what was the value of the arms | 


and ammunition of every description so taken "from said || 


arsenal by the mob; whether the same or any part thereof || 


have been returned; and the value of such as were lost; | 
whether Captain Luther Leonard, the United States officer 
in command of the arsenal at the time, communicated the 
facts in relation to its seizure and robbery to his superior 
officer, and what measures, if any, were taken in reference | 
thereto. 


Mr. IVERSON. Before the Senator from Ten- | 


his remarks on the resolution, I desire the indul- 
gence of the Senate, while | make a very brief | 
personal explanation, connected somewhat with 


the paper called the ‘* Constitution,”’ of this city, 
as having made the following remarks: 
‘“*He believed the northern portion of the Democratic 


party Was as rotten on this vital question as the Republi- || 


cans themselves, and could see no difference between | 


Massachusetts.”’ 


1 am not entirely correctly reported by the 
** Constitution’’ in the remarks which I submitted 
on that occasion. I suppose that in the hurry 
and uncertainty of the proceedings, | may have 
been misunderstood by the reporter for that paper. 
What I did say, and what has been reported as 
having been said by the official reporters of the 
Senate, was that I believed a large portion of the | 
Democratic party in the northern States was as | 
rotten on the vital question as the Senator from 
Massachusetts. Now, sir, what I meant was, not | 
that I believed the Democratic party in the north- 
ern States, or any portion of it—any respectable 
portion of it, at least—sympathized with Brown 





pathy existing in the minds of the Democratic 





petrated at Harper’s a or the sentiments 
which had been expressed by Brown, or by any 
man who sympathized with him. 1 intended, and 
so the remarks themselves would indicate, in 
speaking of the unsoundness of the Democratic 
party, or a large portion of it in the northern 
States, simply to refer to the question which has 
agitated the country for the last two years or 
more, and which has divided parties in this coun- 
try—I mean the subject of the territorial rights of 
the southern people. 

I am far from charging the Democratic party 
with any complicity with John Brown or his acts. 
Although there may be some of them who feel 
with the Republicans upon this question, yet I do 
not believe that any respectable portion of the 


| Democratic party in the northern States do’sym- 


sathize with Brown or his acts. Neither do I 
believe that they sympathize with his intentions, 
with his designs, or with that rabid feeling of anti- 
slavery which exists in the minds of the Repub- 


_lican party of the northern States. I am far from 
| supposing that any portion of the Democratic 
yarty of the northern States would justify a vio- | 


ent inroad upon any of the southern States, or 
attempt to put down slavery by violence and 
bloodshed; far from it, sir. 


j 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


believe that upon | 





which I consider, and the southern people con- 


the northern Democracy are unsound—I mean 
the question of territorial rights. The southern 
people, ora large majority of them, and I amongst 
the rest, believe that the people of the southern 
States have the right, alr the Constitution, to 
emigrate to the new Territories with their slave 
property; and that, when they go there with their 
slave property, during the existence of a territo- 
rial government, that they have the right to the pro- 
tection of law in the enjoyment of that property 
whilst there, and that Congress has the power, 


give that protection. That is what we believe; 
that is what the southern people believe; certainly 
what I[ believe. 

Now, sir, it cannot be disputed that that is not 


| the position of the northern Democracy, if t un- 


derstand their true position—at least, not of that 
portion (as I intimated) who followed the lead of 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. They 
deny the power of Congress over the subject. 
They deny that Congress can exercise jurisdic- 
tion. They deny that Congress can or ought to 
give protection to the property of slaveholders 
who emigrate to the common territory. They 


|| say that this power belongs to the people of the 


Territory themselves, in their territorial form; 
and that whenever a sufficient number of em- 
igrants go into a common territory to form a po- 


| litical community, those people have the complete 


and uncontrolled power to regulate the subject of 
domestic slavery as they choose, and that neither 
Congress nor any other human tribunal has any 
authority to correct anything which they may 
do. ‘That 1 understand to be the position occu- 
pied by Senator Doveas, and by those who ad- 
vocate and support his position. Sir, I say that 
that is quite as unsound, so far as I understand 
the meaning of soundness upon the question of 
slavery, as the Wilmot proviso itself. 

When I said, on a former occasion, that the 


| Democratic party, I feared, if not corrupt, was 


at least corruptible, I did not, of course, mean to 
allude to them in a moral sensé. I did not intend 
to impute moral turpitude—by no means. I spoke 
in a political sense. What I meant to say, and 
what I intended, was this: that if the Dem- 
ocratic party of the northern States were not 
already unsound on the question of slavery, I 
apprehended that the time was fast coming when 
they would come to be so; that, under the pressure 
and influence of the strong and overruling anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North, if they had not 
already become abolitionized, they would, in the 
end, become so, as the Whig party of the North 
had long since become. I will not stop here, sir; 
I will not take up the time of the Senate to eluci- 
date this position and show the reason and foun- 
dation of my apprehensions on this subject. The 
time may come when I may be disposed to trouble 
the Senate with an exposition of my views en this 
point; but I will not take up the time of the Senate 
now, unless it becomes necessary in consequence 
of the remarks of other gentlemen. 

Why, sir, the truth is, that I understand and 
consider that this position which a portion of the 
northern Demecracy, and I suppose the majority 
of the Democratic party in the northern States, 
have taken upon the subject of southern rights in 
the Territories, is quite as fatal to the rights of 
the southern States as the Wilmot proviso itself; 
and it is a step taken by a majority, as I under- 
stand, of the northern Dinsoueat towards a de- 
nial of the rights of the southern States, and 
finally to end in that state of feeling which now 
exists among the Republican party. The first 
step which the old Whig party took towards abo- 
lition was the advocacy of the Wilmot proviso; 
and we ail know that, from that time up to the 
present day, they have gone on and become more 
and more hostile to slavery, more and more intense 
in their opposition to it, until they have come now 
toa position which endangers the existence of the 
Union itself. And, sir, this very step which the 
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northern Democracy have taken, which a major- 
ity of them are taking under the lead of Judge 
PDoveras, isa step in my opinion no further in 
advance than that which the Whig party took in 
favor of the Wilmot proviso. The one denics to 
southern people the right of emigration to the 
Territories with their property, by express legis- 
lation of Congress; the other denies it to them by 
other, and, I think, not altogether as honorable 
means. That is my opinion. I do not intend, 
however, to impute any dishonorable motives or 
feelings to any person who advocates that prin- 
ciple, but I say it is less ingenuous, at least it is 
more sophistical, more delusive, and equally fatal 
to the southern people. 

This is what I have risen to explain. I do not 
intend to go at length into an explanation, unless I 
am driven to it by the remarks of other Senators, 

Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President, I heard the re- 
marks of the Senator from Georgia, the other day, 
with pain and regret. I knew them to be utterly 
unwarranted by the facts of the case, and that the 
accusation Was as unjust as any accusation could 
be. The simple declaration, aside from the cir- 
cumstances which surrounded it, does not give it 
its full foree. The Senator from Georgia had for 
some time indulged in his peculiar description of 
the Opposition party and of the Abolition party 
in the North; and then, to my utter amazement, 
inround terms, without qualification, he declared 
that a large portion of the Democratic party at 
the North were as rotten on this subject——— 

Mr. PUGH. ‘* As corrupt.”’ 

Mr. BIGLER. As corrupt on this subject 
as the Republican party or the Abolitionists. 
«This subject.’”” What subject? The Senator 
was reviewing the whole scope of abolition feeling 
inthe North, and said that on this subject a por- 
tion of the northern Democracy were as corrupt 
as the Abolitionists. Now, sir, I tell him in all 
kindness and without fear of contradiction, that 
his assertion is without any foundation in fact; 
the accusation is totally and entirely unjust. 1 
say not only that no portion of the Democratic 
party sympathized with Brown in his atrocious 
outrage upon the sovereign State of Virginia; but 
they do not sympathize with abolitionism in any 
phase whatever, or to any extent whatever. I 
was gratified with the Senator’s disclaimer, sir, 
o far as it went; but justice at his hands re- 
quires that he say of the northern Democracy, as 
an organization and as a body, whas you cannot 
say for yourself, that is, that we have labored 
day after day, in season and out of season, in de- 
fense of the rights and interests of our sister 
States. 

Me. [VERSON. Mr. President, I said that 
very thing in the remarks which | uttered. I 
gave credit to the sound portion of the northern 
Demoracy in language which could not be mis- 
understood. I referred, wften I spoke of the 
rottenness of a portion of the Democratic party, 
to that portion of the Democratic party which, 
under the lead of Stepuen A. Dovetas, has de- 
nied to the southern people their rights in the 
Territories of the Union. 

Mr. BIGLER. Rottenness of the Democratic 
party on the slavery question! Sir, the Senator 
ean hardly realize the offensiveness of the term. 
I know, sir, he does not intend to apply it to my- 
self, but it is unjust when applied to any portion 
of the Democratic party. Why, sir, thousands of 
witnesses will spring up in every northern State, 
on every hill-top and 1n every valley, on every 
rostrum, and on the corners of the streets, daily 
and hourly contradicting every statement he has 
made. The Opposition, of every shade, contra- 
dict him. They call us the dough-faces of the 
North, yielding constantly to southern dictation 
and southern aggressions. 

Now, sir, I can see one view only which may 
have led the Senator from Georgia into error on 
this question, and it is this: he has confounded 
the different phases of the slavery question, as he 
has shown here this morning, and adopted his 
own peculiar views of whst constitutes abolition- 
ism. Ido not mean to say that all the northern 
Democrats concur with his views on the question 
of slavery in the Territories. I do not mean to say 
that the northern Democrats, as a whole and as 
individuals, would go with him in what he might 
deem local policy for a Territory; but I do say 
that I have never discovered, anywhere, any por- 
tion of them sympathizing with the Abolition 


party; and as far as the raid of John B 


row 
TOW I 


cerned, it has been denounced in every cor f 


ricer O| 
the countfy by Democrats, and by the Demoerati 
press, in terms of bitterness equal to thos 


the Se 


used by 
nator from Georgia. I have heard Brown’ 
foray denounced im all parts of my State, and I 
would be glad to convince the Senator that on that 
point he is utterly mistaken. The northern Ds 
mocracy not only do not sympathize with Bro 
but thy y denounce him and his raid in the bitte: 
St terms 
the people ef my State, the Democratic party as 
a whol » & id a lar clement of those who act 
acvainst us in that State, have entertained the most 
profound contempt for Brown and his abettors, 
and were ready, at any hour, to have gone to the 
aid of Virginia, and to maintain her in her just 
richts, and have repelled any invasion of her ter- 
ritory. Not only that, sir, but I can say to that 
Senator safely, we are not only bound to Virginia 
and the South by the conventional arrangements 
that bind the sovereign States together, but by 
every tie that can link together a common people, 
descendants of a common parentage, actuated by 
similar and noble motives. If there be that entire 
alienation in the North ffom the South that some 
Senators undoubtedly feel that there is, 1 have 
never encountered it; God forbid that I ever 
should. That there is too much of it, that there 
is bad feeling there on the part of a band of wild 
fanatics, and that these men find countenance for 
their act in much that has fallen from distinguished 
men of the Republican party, is true; but, sir, 


possible; and further let me say that 


neither the Democratic party » hor any portion of 


it, has countenanced or sympathized in these sen- 
timents and movements, 

Iam aware that Democrats, thousands of them, 
will tell you that slavery should not go into this 
Territory or into that. Th y have the right to de 
that. Their judgment is as sacred to them as 
yours is to you. They are not Abolitionists. They 
will tel] you, in all probability, that, if they lived 
in your cotton or rice-growing States, they would 
be for slavery there: but looking at Kansas, its 
climate, its soil, and all its surroundings, the y 
would say ‘* No; we will not vote for slave ry in 
that Territory: we will not vote for it there, as a 
matter simply of local policy—as a mere question 
of political ( conomy.”” The V would jue re that 


' the institution would not advance such a State, 


because it was too far north. These men are not 


to be called Abolitionists. They do not go about 
daily exciting the popular mind against the insti- 
tution of slavery. Itis not they who allege that 


it is immoral and wrong and oppressive and un- 
just to hold slaves. ‘They do not belong to that 
class of sentimentalists who excite popular indig- 
nation and discontents in regard to slavery; who 
attempt to make the world believe that if they 
had the control of the question, tha y could, in 
some way or other, elevate and dignify the Afri- 
can race—that they could make them equal to the 
white race. 
men; and it did seem to me that the Senator from 
Georgia had confounded these two classes, and in 
that way fell into error. 

Now, sir, I do not agree with all that Judge 
Dove tas has said on the territorial question, but 
Ido not agree that he is an Abolitionist. 1 have 
never heard that alleged anywhere. This con- 
troverted question, with regard to slavery in the 
Territories, seems to be endless. I will declare in 
a very few words, as I have declared here before, 
what I have to say on it, and that is simply this: 
We donotclaim thatthe Constitution establishes 
slavery anywhere or prohibits it anywhere, but 
the Constitution most expressly declares that the 
States are perfectly equal, and provides that new 
States shall come into the Union on terms of per- 
fect equality with the old. It is not denied that 
the Territories are the property of the States in 


common Congr ss being sunply the trustee of 


the States for this property. It is, therefore, per- 


force of this perfect equality and the principles of 


equity ana justice, that these common owners 
have an equal right to the occupancy and enjoy- 
ment of this common domain, so long as the terri- 
torial existence remains—solong as the territorial 
government exists. I am among those who had 
supposed that the common law of England and the 
common law of this country, together with the 
fugitive slave law, would afford all the protection 
which the owners of slaves would require in any 
Territory, and no legislation would be necessary. 


No, sir; they are a different class of 
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We all know that there is a deferred question und 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, touching the measu: 

withority which the people of a Territory may 
exercise over the subject of slavery. lt was u 

derstood on all hands that that was a question for 
he judiciary, whenever the exigency arose, and 
t tor Congi ss; and I say to the Senator from 
Georgia now, that whenever it shall be alleged 
that a ‘Territorial Legislature’ has transcended 


timat uthority, to the detriment of } 
Vi whts, thatis a qu suon for the judiciary; 
{ hen judiciary gives Its judgme: un) 
sc, I say the whole power of the Fed 


eral Government must be employed to carry « 
the law thus defined.  ] simply maintain 
broad doctrine of allowine th people in a ‘Terr 
tory to exercise al the authority over th quesuon 
of slavery which they may exercise under th 
Constitution and Jaws, and when a dispute arises 
as to whether they have transcended that au 
ity, that is not a Question for Congress, but fo 
the courts. That is the Democratic doctrine, as 
l understand it; and for holding that, | d 
agree that Laman Abolitionist, or that those whom 
| representare Abolitionists. No, sir; we are t 
enemies of abolitionism. We do not seek to d 
turb, in any way or form, by werd or deed, thi 
nichts of our southern friends. 

Sir, I may say to the Senator from Georgia that 


from the hour I first came into political life to the 
present day, L have never gone through a politi 
cal campaign in which the rights of the South 
Were not an important, if not the leading, issue, 
We have been assailed constantly in the North 
by the Republicans; they are now sailing the 
Democratic party every day, on the ground that 
they are subservient to the South—that they are 
pro-slavery men—that they seek toextend the in 
stitution of slavery. We explain that we simply 
seck to maintain the constitutional rights of the 
southern States—that our object is to put dewn 
this spirit of criminationand recrimination, which 
must ultimately lead to alienation and separation 
between a people who should be friends and 
brethren. Phot is our object. In defense of 
southern rights, in maintaining the fugitive slave 
law, and every other vital principle that con- 
cerns the South, I have little doubt that | have 
spent an hour of my time for every minute that 
he has spent; and I do not intend to sit here 
and hear imputations so unjust and untrue as he 
has uttered, without re pelling them in the most 
emphatic terms. Sir, the northern Democracy 
have stood like a bulwark between the South and 
a powerful organized party that manilestly has no 
sympathy with you. Break us down at your 
peril. Itis for theiradvancement if youdo. We 
ask nothing unreasonable, nothing unjust, and no 
sacrifice of your cherished rights. ‘ 

Now, sir, if | have shown feeling on this sub- 


ject, | ask pardon of the Senate, and of my friend 


from Georgia. All the emotions I have felt pro- 
ceeded from the conscious belief that he had com- 
mitted a great wrong upon thenoble men whom I] 
represent on this floor. Itis true that we are nota 
majority in all the northern States, or many of 
them.. The Senator took occasion to pass upon 
this fact. That is no reason why he should love 
us less. That is no reason why we are less en- 
titled to your gratitude and your countenance for 
what we have done. Let me tell the honorable 
Senator that his power, your views, and your 
position here have some ‘niluence on our power 
in the North, just now—especially when the peo- 
ple are moving and speaking out in mass meet- 
ings. After ail, they are perceiving that the per- 
petuity of the Constitution and of the Union, and 
the rights of the States, the fraternity of feeling, 
and the growth of this nation, are to be carried 
out through Democratic doctrines, and in no other 
way. ‘The mass of the people are beginning to 
recognize that fact; and when the time comes, in 
such an issue, my friend from Georgia will see 
that the Democracy will be once more in power 
in the North, and peace will be given to the 
country. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, there is noques- 
tion, 1 believe, before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia is the question 
before the Senate. 

Mr. MASON. I thoughtthe debate had arisen’ 
on a personal explanation of the Senator from 
Georgia. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolu- 
tion of the Senator is before the Senate. 

Mr. MASON. I wished to call up the resolu- 
tion, if it was not before the Senate 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessce. 

for. an explanation. 

Mr. PUGH. 
see to allow me one or two moments, for I shall 
not detain him longer. I am glad the Senator 
from Georgia has made his explanation to the Sen- 


I gave way 


|| the understanding of our revolutionary fathers. 


I ask the Senator from Tennes- | 


ate; for I determined, at the outset, that upon this | 


resolution I would not say anything whicki could 
bring into this discussion topics beneath the tem- 
per of the occasion. lam disposed, for one, to 
vindicate the cause of Virginia with all the respect 
and cordiality due from her sister States. Nor 
will I me to the Senator from Georgia upon 
this interpolated question; because that would be 
to interfere with the rights of my friend from 
Tennessee, who is entitled to the floor. But I 


wish to verve notice on the Sepator from Georgia | 


and other Democratic Senators from the southern || liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’’ is there an | 


mtelligent man throughout the whole country, is | 


States, that we have heard enough of this to re- || | ated equal; and let us try to ascertain, if we can, 


— something more; that if the Democracy of | 


the southern States entertain the sentiments of 
the Senator from Georgia, we, of the North, de- 
sire to know it, and desire to know it before the 
time of the Charleston convention. We intend 
to know it; and for myself, so far as question and 
answer can avail, | intend also that Senators of 
the Democratic party, from the northern States, 
shall affirm or denounce the sentiments thus de- 
livered. 
tice that I shall take some convenient occasion to 
propound my questions and to demand explicit 
answers. 

Mr. MASON. I hope the debate will go on 
upon the resolution. 


Mr. IVERSON. I will only say in reply to 


|| say that he believes that Mr. Jefferson, when he | 


At present, however, I merely give no- | 


the Senator from Ohio, that I am ready to answer | 
him any time, and will do so to the gentleman’s 


heart’s content whenever I can get an opportu- 
nity. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Mr. President, | 
I regret that this resolution, when it was first in- | 


troduced, could not have passed without discus- 
sion. 
the country was entitled; and | was more than 


It seemed to seek for information to which | 


anxious that the country should be furnished | 
with it, without looking at the question In a party | 


aspect. But it has turned out differently, and I 
regret that it has. 


I do, to say a few words upon the resolution, and 
to answer some remarks that have fallen from 
Senators during this discussion. 


hope I shall not be lec 


beyond the boundary of 
propriety and courtesy. 


Before 1 proceed, however, to the line of argu- | 
intend to present on this occasion, I | 


ment that 
wish to notice some few remarks which fell from 
the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Trumsvtt;] and I 


intend, after noticing his remarks, to show that | 


what has recently occurred at Harper’s Ferry, in 
the shape of an insurrection, or invasion, or trea- 
son, arby whatever name you may think proper 
to call it, has been the legitimate result of certain 
teachings in this country. 

In the discussion on Thursday last, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois attempted to lay down the doc- 
trine of the Republican party and to give his con- 
struction of that doctrine. te doing so he called 
our attention to their platform, which, he says, is 
a mere reiteration of th 


the platform which he quoted: 


“ Resolved, That, with our republican fathers, we hold it | 


to be a self-evident truth that all men are endowed with 
the inalienable right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and that the primary object and ulterior design of 
our Federal Government is to grant these rights to all per- 
sons under its exclusive jurisdiction.” 


As the discussion progressed, drawing deduc- 
tions from this part of the platform, the Senator 


seemed to think—that was the tenor of his argu 
Inde- | 


ment—that by reiterating the Declaration of 
,pendence in this platform, they were embracin 
the doctrines laid down by Mr. Jefferson, an 
showing that he really meant to include persons 
‘of color in the Declaration, and that such was 


It is my inten- | 
tion to do it ina roe spirit, and I trust and | 


e Declaration of Independ- | 
ence, (at least, that is his idea,) as it was formed | 
by our fathers. To make myself intelligible and | 
distinctly understood, I will read that portion of | 


; j || only three fifths of them were to be counted, | 
The discussion has taken a | 


pretty wide range, involving party politics gener- | 
ally; and the range which it has taken has ren- | 
dered it incumbent on me, occupying the position | 
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I know that sometimes it has been said, and 
changes have been rung on it, that Mr. Jefferson, 


i 


| the apostle of Democracy and of liberty, laid | 


| down the doctrine that all men were created equal, | 


happiness. 


that they had certain inalienable rights, that 
among these were life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
Now, it seems to me, thata party, an 


intelligent party that understands all the doctrines | 
and principles of our Government, in this does 


great (cers to thatinstrumentand to the framers 
of the Constitution of the United States. 


| breadth of this broad Republic who believes for one 
instant that Mr. Jefferson, when he penned it, had | 
the negro population in his mind? Notwithstand- | 
ing, he says that ‘‘ all men are created equal, and 
that they are by their Creator endowed with cer- | 
| tain inalienable rights, that amongst these are life, | 


there a Senator, when he has stripped himself of 
all party prejudice, who will come forward and 


When | 
we take the Declaration of Independence and con- | 
' nect it with the circumstances under which it was | 
written, is there a man throughout the length and | 


| penned that paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- |) 


| pendence, intended it to embrace the African pop- || gress is sovereign in the Territories, what will 


| upon such an assertion. 


ulation? Js there a gentleman in the Senate who 
believes any such thing? Is there any one who 


Independence? There is not a man of respecta- 
ble intelligence who will hazard his erate 
Why then indulge in 


| this ad captandum discussion? Why try to delude 
| and deceive the great mass of the people by inti- 
| mating that Mr. Jefferson meant Africans or the 


| African race ? 


How were we situated when Mr. 


_ Jefferson penned the Declaration of Independence? 





Did he not own slaves? Did not most of the 
persons in the Congress which adopted the Dec- 


laration own slaves, and after the Declaration | 


was adopted, by way of giving a correct interpre- 
tation to it, what do we find incorporated in the 
Constitution of the United States? 


then considered the persons who were embraced 


in the Declaration of Independence? Were they | 


not considered as property? In fixing the repre- 
sentation, slaves were regarded as property, and 


Were negroes | 


| 
_ will stake his reputation on the assertion that that || 


clearly recognizing that they were one of the forms | 


of property, and not persons intended to be em- 
braced in the Declaration of Independence, as con- 
tended by some. I think it is clear. 

What more was provided in the Constitution 
of the United States by way of giving aclear con- 
struction to the Declaration of Independence’ It 
was provided that fugitives from labor should be 
restored to the States from which they escaped, 
upon demand being made. Does that look as if 
this description of persons were embraced in the 
Declaration of Independence,and were considered 
equal to the white race? Itis evident tomy mind, 
and it must be so to everybody else, that Mr. Jef- 
ferson meant the white race, and not the African 
race. The Constitution gives it that interpreta- 
tion. And his own acts, and those of his asso- 
ciates, when they were framing the Declaration 
of Independence, owning slaves, and afterwards 
passing laws and making wills which provided for 
their regular descent as property, confirmit. Then 


ir it seems to me that this does not avail the Senator 


much. But in the next resolution of the platform, 
which he read, it is declared: 


*« That the Constitution confers “we Congress sovereign 
power over the Territories of the United States for their 
overnment, and that in the exercise of this power it is 
th the right and the imperative duty of Congress to pro- 
hibit in the Territories those twin relics of barbarism, 
polygamy and slavery.”’ 


The Republican platform declares, and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois argues, that the power of Con- 
gress being sovereign over the Territories, it can 
exclude slavery from the Territories. What do 
you mean by sovereignty? I shall not undertake 
to define it on this occasion, but I will give my 
understanding of the power of Congress over the 
Territories, 5 deny any such assumption as this 

atform contains, I deny that any such power 
is conferred on the Federal Government in ref- 
erence to the Territories, It is not sovereign. 
This Federal Government possesses no sovereign 





a 
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| is the correct interpretation of the Declaration of || 


December 12, 


and those that are not expressly granted are re- 
served to the States respectively. Congress has 
no sovereign power. All its powersare derived 
it can exercise no single primitive or original 
power. Where, then, does it get sovereign powei 
in reference to a Territory of the United States: 
Where does it even get sovereign power in refer- 
ence to the District of Columbia? It has no such 
power. The Congress of the United States may 
exercise exclusive and limited power, but not 
sovereign power. Its authority is limited, it is 
defined, and I deny the assumption that the Fed- 
eral Government has sovereign power in reference 








| to the Territories of the United States. 


But suppose, by way of testing the sincerity of 
the Republican party, we proceed on the idea that 
the power of Congress is sovereign in reference 
to the Territories, and that, in legislating for the 
Territories, Congress has the right to prescribe 
the qualifications of the citizen who shall become 
an inhabitant or resident of the Territories. Bear 
in mind their other doctrine that all men are cre- 


their consistency on this subject. The Territo- 
ries are filling up. Let me ask the Republican 
party, proceeding upon these two ideas, that all 
men are created or and that the power of Con- 


you do with the black population when it goes 
into the Territories? Now, we will test the prac- 
tical operation of your doctrines. Let me ask 
them, and I call upon them to answer me before 


_ the country, will you let the free colored popula- 





| erence to the colored population. 


tion that emigrates into the Territories stand on 
an equal footing with the white population? Let 
us reduce your theory to practice, and see how it 
will operate. You say that all men are created 
equal, and that the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment is sovereign in the Territories. Wiil you, 
when the free colored population goes into the 
Territories, make them equal in all respects with 
the white population ? 

If you will not, why clamor so much about 
sovereignty over a Territory; why clamor so 
much about all men being created equal? Here 
is the touchstone. Let us see what you will do. 
Inform us whether, in filling up the Territories 
and making laws for the qualification and protec- 
tion of their citizens, you will place the African 
on an equality with the white population? Come 
up and tellus. It is fair to put itto you. You 
have presented a mOney now let us co what 
your practice will be. Will you take that ground? 

Vill you place the African population, or their 
descendants, ora mixed colored population of the 
African race, on an equality with the white man 
in the Territories over iieh you claim sovereign 
power? I believe the Senator’s constituents in 
llinois agree with me in the construction that I 
have given to the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitutiomwof the United States, in ref- 
I think the 
themselves have interpreted this Declaration; and, 
if they have interpreted it wrongly, I want to 
know from him if he is prepared to commence the 
work in that quarter, and reduce his doctrines to 
practice. When we turn to the declaration of 
independence of Illinois, if I may so call it, what 
do we find? Inthe constitution of Illinois itis de- 
clared: 

“That the general, great, and essential principle of lib- 
erty and free government may be recognized and unalter- 
ably established, we declare : 

“Sec. 1. That all men are born equally free and inde- 
pendent, and have certain inherent and indefeasible rights ; 
among which are those of enjoying and defending life and 
liberty, and of ogee and protecting prop- 
erty and reputation, and of pursuing their own happiness.” 

This is the declaration of Illinois. Do the peo- 
ple of Illinois understand persons of color to be 
equal with white men? If they do, théy have not 
combined, in the shape of a constitution or dec- 
laration of independence, their views and senti- 
ments on the subject; and if the Senator enter- 
tains the views that he presented here the other 
day, I would suggest to him the propriety of 
going to the State of Illinois and commencing the 
work of reformation there by changing their or- 
ganic law. Although they declare that all men 
are born equal in the State of Hlinois, what do 
they do in their constitution? It shows that when 
our people speak of men being equals they do not 
include the African race, but them as an 
inferior race. Tllinois says in her constitution 


power. All its powers are derivative and limited, || that “ the militia of the State of Illinois shall con- 
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sist of all free male able-bodied persons, negroes, 


To perform militia duty, notwithstanding they 
declare that all men are born equal. Is not that 
a correct interpretation of the declaration in this 
case, as well as the Constitution is a correct inter- 
pretation of the Declaration of Independence in the 
other case? What more do we find in that con- 
stitution ? 


“In all elections, all white male inhabitants above the | 


age of twenty-one years, having resided in the State six 


months next preceding the election, shall enjoy the right of | 


an elector.”’ 


The voters are white men, not free negroes. | 
Notwithstanding in the declaration they say all | 


men are born equal, yet here is a class of per- 
sons who they say are not equal to the white 
man, who shall not come to the ballot-box, shall 
not be found in the ranks mustering; and, as we 


go on and examine the constitution and laws, we | 
find furthermore, and it will not be controverted | 
by the Senator, that even these men who, they | 


say, are born equal, are not permitted to come 
into a court of justice and be competent witnesses 
against a white man. They are not permitted to 
intermarry with the white race, under heavy pen- 
alties. They are not permitted to remain in any 
county without giving security that they, in the 


list. Although these are the provisions 0 


of t 
are created equal. Look at his own constitution, 
look at his own laws, look at his own declaration 


of independence which uses the same language; | 


and yet they say they are not equal, and that the 
negro race is not embraced oe was not in the 
mind of the men who penned the Declaration of 
Independence. 

So much for giving a literal construction to the 
Declaration of Independence. So much as te get- 
ting at what the Republican 


tice as a competent witness against a white man, 


to muster, is not permitted to intermarry with a 
white, is not permitted to vote. What, then, does 
constitute a freeman? 
joys liberty. Liberty! Deprived of every privi- 
len he yetenjoys liberty ! He is a freeman, and 
yet can exercise no franchise that pertains toa 
freeman ! 


great deal worse, for by these restraints and re- 
strictions he is made aslave; he enjoys the shadow 
and the name of being a freeman, but is stripped 
of all the franchises that constitute a freeman. 


He is a slave, in fact, without a master; and I | 
reat deal worse condition than that 


think his is a 
of the slave who has a master. 
In connection with this point, the Senator has 


thrown out another idea which I do not know | 
Of course | 
He says in another | 


whether [ clearly apprehend or not. 
that is my fault and not his. 
portion of his speech: 


“We will perpetuate free government, by continuing the 


rinciples that he advocated. But, sir, what beyond that? 
tow has it come, from a gentleman upon that side of the 
House, to tell us we must not call ourselves Republicans, 
when they assume to call themselves Democrats? Demo- 
erats ° 
is the supremacy of an aristocracy of slaveholders in this 
country. Any man can be a member ot the Democratic 
party who will adopt your creed on the subject of the spread 
of slavery, and the upholding of slaveholding institutions in 


of the population of this Union. 
arrogated toe itself the name of ‘ Democrat,’ and that re- 
proaches us for calling ourselves Republicans. Democrats ! 
A party that legislates for the interest of one out of sixty: 
forgetting the interest of four fifths of the families of the 
South to promote that of one fifth—free white men.” 


If 1 understand him correctly, he proceeds upon 


the idea that anybody can be a Democrat who is || basis of representation, and in the apportionment 


iu favor of the spread or the maintenance of &la- | 


very; he seems to lay that down as an essential 
or sine qua non of beinga Democrat. Now, when 
we come to look at the broad principles of the 
Democratic party, we find that, so far as the in- 
stitution of slavery is concerned, it constitutes a 
very small portion of the basis and principles on 
which they intend and expect to administer this 
Government, and have administered it heretofore; 


| and anxious to abide by its guarantees. 


future, will not become chargeable on the poor |! 

\ the | 
constitution and laws of his own State, the Sena- | 
tor ng wr and eloquently repeats the words | 


1e Declaration of Independence that all men || [ think, when Senators, North and South, East 


arty would do who | 
claim sovercign power over the Territories. You || 
talk about a freeman, and yet this man who is | 
free and equal, according to your idea of the sub- || 
ject, is net permitted to come into a court of jus- | 


| before. 


° ; : | southern States. 
is not permitted to stand in the ranks as aman fit || man who owns one hundred slaves stands equal 


| to sixty white persons in political rights, by rea- 


Oh, yes, Il suppose he en- | 


| you not look at it on its true basis? 
at this legislation under the Constitution of the 


He is a worse slave, in fact, than the | 
African who is in the South and in bondage; a | 


| sons. 


| white men at home. 
| itis intended to have a prejudice on the public 
'| mind. 


| sentation go? 


|| but the Democratic party assume to be a national 
mulattoes, and Indians excepted’’—to do what? || 


party; the Democratic party assume to maintain 
the Constitution and all its guarantees as it is, 
They assume that this Constitution that was made 
and handed down to us by our forefathers, guar- 
anties the institution of slavery wherever found 


| within the United States. They, in advocating 


the Constitution of the country as it is, stand by 
this institution called slavery, it being recognized 
by the Constitution of the United States, which 
guaranties that it shall not be disturbed. Then 
the Democratic party stand on the Constitution of 
the country. They propose no innovation. They 


have made no advance on the North. They pro- 


{| pose the introduction of no new institution, so far 
as the northern States are concerned; but they are | 


disposed to stand by the Constitution of the coun- 
try, as it has been handed down to them, willing 
} Beeausi 
aman inthe North, who agrees that the institution 
is constitutional, whoeagrees that the southern 
States have constitutional guarantees, stands by 
an individual in the South maintaining these great 
constitutional rights, does that argue that he 1s in 
favor of the spread of African slavery; that he is 
for continuing it any more than the Constitution 
continues it? It seems to me not; and what the 
Senator lays down as the touchstone of the Demo- 
cratic party,is notthe basis of that party. Itisa 
question now before the country, and has been 


| one among other questions for a considerable 


length of time; and the time has well nigh arrived, 


and West, had better begin to look into it, and 


| see where it is driving us. 


In the femarks of the Senator from Illinois, 
which I just now quoted, there is another idea 
thrown out, seemingly not only to affect the peo- 
ple outside the. slaveholding States, but to affect 
those inside the slaveholding States. It is said 


| that the legislation of the South is for the benefit 


|| of one out of twenty of the southern people. 
| We deny it. 


We say our legislation is in accord- 


| ance with the Constitution and for the country, 


and not for one out of twenty or one out of sixty 
of the people. I have heard that idea suggested 
It is intended to have its influence in the 
[tis based onthe old ideathata 


son of the three-fifths clause of the Constitution. 
How does this matter really stand? Why will 
Let us get 


United States, and we will show that the Sena- 
tor’s argument is sophistry—pardon me for call- 
ing it by that name—that it is not seund in logic, 


| that itis not sound in the premises, and, of course, 


not in the conclusion. 
The Constitution of the United States provides 


| for apportioning representation in the other House 


among the States, and declares that all the free 
population shall be included, Indians excepted; 
and it embraces three fifths of the slaves, who wre 
to be added to the whole number of white per- 
From this originates the idea that the man 
holding a hundred slaves stands equal to sixty 
That is the argument, and 


How does the matter stand? Is that the 
basis and is it the manner in which the thing op- 
erates practically in the States? Notatall. Un- 


| der the Constitution of the United States, once in- 


And the illustration of your principle, democracy, || ten years the census is taken. 


That being done, 
laying down the basis that I have just stated, 


| embracing three fifths of the slaves, Ri presenta- 


|} tives are to be apportioned, to whom? 
this country, which concern directly not one man in sixty || 


That is the party that has | 


Among 
No. Where does the repre- 
I want to be understood. f. it 
given to the slavcholders individually, or where 
does it go? Away with this sophistry, wrapped 


thé slaveholders ? 


} around with di ception. The Representatives are 


to be apportioned among the several States, not 
among the individuals. You have fixed your 


of representation it is to be apportioned among 
the several States. States are not known here in 
districts. States are not known here in detail, and 
especially so in apportioning the representation. 
You apportion the representation to the State— 


the sovereignty; and the sovereignty gets the || 


benefit of the representation, and then it is that 
the Legislature is to prescribe the mode of elect- 
ing those Representatives. 


ONGRESSION AL GLOBE. 


your idea of sixty to one? 


What becomes of || 


101 


How many of the 
States used to elect their Representatives by gen- 
eral ticket, every qualified voter standing upon an 
equal footing? But, moreover, all the citizens of 
the States stend on an equal footing as to the 
benefit that their State has Serceed under the Con- 
stitution of the United States in this additional 
representation, The man that does not own a 
slave is permitted to come forward and partici- 
pate in this additional representation as much as 
the slaveholder. Do you understand that? What 
then becomes of your idea of twenty or sixty to 
one? 


Do not Illinois and all the other non-slayvehold- 


c ing States get the be nefit of their free colored pop- 


ulation in apportioning representation? Adler 
getting the benefit of your free colored population 
in representation, do you let them vote 7 ‘Do you 
admit them into your courts as competent Wit- 
nesses? Do you permit them to muster? No. 
Where, then, is this great injustice? Notwith- 
standing your clamor about all men being created 
equal, what is your practice? Your theory is one 
thing, and your practice Is another, Suppose all 
the slaves in the southern States were free, how 
would the representation be? 

We are told that we have a representation for 
three fifths of our negroes, Do not you get rep- 
resentation for all your negroes—all your slaves 
without masters? I mean the free negroes who 
are shorn of every franchise that constitutes a free- 
man. You geta full representation for all your 
free negroes, and yet you complain. How would 
the matter operate if all the negroes in the South 
were free? Elow would that affect this question 
of representation? We only get three fifths of our 
negroes represented now, according to-the Con- 
stitution of the United Siates. Suppose you were 
to emancipate them all and make them all free, 
when you came lo apportion the representation 
among the South, how would it be? Would it 
be three fifths or five fifths? What is three fifths 
of four million, assuming the slaves to be four 
million in number? The three fifths ts two mil- 
lion four hundred thousand. What would two 
fifths be? One million six hundred thousand. 
Then, if your ratio were one hundred thousand, 
we have sixteen Representatives on the other floor 
less than we should have if all our negroes were 
free men of color. We ean understand that, 
Instead of getting twenty-four Representatives 
for the blacks, we should have forty Represent- 
atives—sixteen more than we now have. 

Where, then, is this great hardshin to you; 
where is the wrong in the Constitution to you? 
You get a full representation for your negroes, 
who, I think, are slaves without masters, for they 
are deprived of all that constitutes freemen, Our 
slaves enjoy all the rights of freemen, with one or 
two exceptions; and to be deprived of these is 
an advaniage to them in the relation which they 
occupy. Slavery, instead of being an clement ot 


| poliucal power to the South, is an element of polit- 
| ical weakness in the national councils. 


Is not 
that easily seen and understood? Then, why try 
to poison the minds of your people? Why try 
to deceive them? Why not tell them that if all 
the slaves were free, instead of the power of the 
South being diminished in the Congress of the 
United States, she would have sixteen more Rep- 
resentatives? Why not tell them the truth? 
What becontes of all your sympathetic appeals, 
based upon the equality of black men a white 
men, elie everybody sees and knows that the 
condition of a free colored man in the North is 
infinitely worse than that of the slave in the South ? 
What, then, becomes of your argument of equal- 
ity? There is nothing in it. Why can we not, 
as brothers in the same great Confederacy, ap- 
proach each other with a disposition to under- 
stand our Constitution as it is, not with a view to 
get an advantage of the argument on the popular 
ad captandum slang which may be thrown out 
upon the country? Let us divest our minds of all 
prejudice, look at things as they are, and see the 
truth as it is. It is the want of understanding 
which gives rise to discussion ; not the under- 
standing of the question which causes argument. 
Let us understand the principles embraced in the 
Constitution as they are, and then we can ap- 
proach each other as brothers of the same great 


' family, and stand by our bond of union as it is. 


If the Constitution is wrong, and experience and 
time have proved it to be so, proceed in the man- 
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indirection. 
I must 
of the 


“Mr. President, [am 
by the Senator from Alabama 
the same natural ri¢hts that f have ; 
nota crime, under all circumetances, 

lavery.’’ 


Why does 


notice one other paragra rh of the spe ech 
honorable Senator from I}nois. 
atisfied that I ain not understood 
and now I say it is 
to hold a negro in 


not the Senator,in the State of I[Ili- 


nois, place the negro, he being a freeman, on the | 


same equal eround with himself: 
Mr. TRUMBULL. 


nessee will allow me,as he has dwelt on that 


point, ! will restate my position in regard to that. | 


ido insist that allmen are created ¢ qual, by which 


1 do not mean that all persons are equal in organ- 
ized society. The fact is an abstract truth; but 
vhen we come to form government and organize 

cIely, 
the Senator from Tennessee denies that proposi- 
tion, | would ask him, in the absence of all cov- 
ernment, and when men are created without a 

ciety, who is superior? And how is it that a 


white man is superior to a black man, or a man | 


toa woman? I take it that women are created 
with the same natural rights that men have; but 
they do not have the same political rights in so- 

[ understand that declaration which has 
been quoted from the Declaration of Indepx nd- 
,und the same language in the Illinois con- 
iitution, to mean simply an assertion of the great 
natural truth that all men are created equal, to 
held that up before the people of this country that 
verybody may see it. Now, when we organize 
our society, we will infringe as little on that great 


crety. 


once 


natural right as possible; but no government is | 


perfect, and therefore we do in Hlinois make a 
distinction between whites and blacks: and we 


make a distinction between the political rights of 


While we do that, we admit 
God-given truth that all are created 


men and women. 
the rreat 
equal, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. That is the 
precise point at which we come to ascertain those 
rights: 1t is when governments and socicties are 
formed. Then we raise the question at once 
whether this description of individuals is equal to 
another description of individuals. The constitu- 
tion of the Senator’s own State assumes that all 
members of the white race, the race for whom 
they were making and forming government, were 
equal, and created equal. An African may be 
equal to his fellows in his own country, sur- 
rounded by his own kind of people, who are infe- 
rior to the white race; but, because he is trans- 
ferred here, or happens to be born on thiscontinent, 
he is not invested with the same rights with one 
of our race; he is not created equal in the very 
beginning. ‘The distinction begins with the very 
germ itself. Itdepends entirely upon where he is 
born. 

But I wish to ask the Senator a question. 
suming equality to be the rule in a natural state 
where there is no law, he assumes, then, that the 
black man is created with the same richts that the 
white man is. Youassume thatthe power of the 
I‘ederal Government is sovereign over a Terri- 
ory. You now go into a community where there 
are no whites established. j 
reneral idea of liberty, and this declaration that 


to be 


all men are created equal, in the organization of 


your territorial government under your sovereign 
power, make the negro equal to the white man? 
Will the Senator answer that? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Does the Senator desire 
that I should answer him now? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 
you think proper. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I should be governed by 
the circumstances of the people. I would not 
give to the negro papneton the same political 


rights that I would to the white population in | 


every case. I do not know that I would in any 
When we come to form our political gov- 
ernment, it is a matter of expediency as to how 
it shall be formed, in regard to the political rights 
of the persons who are t6 compose it. [I am not 


case, 


prepared to say that I would give the same polit- | 


ical rights either to females or to negroes that I 
would to the white male population. Under or- 


dinary circumstances certainly I should not be | 


in favor of such a proposition. 


ted out in the instrument to revise or alter 
or abolinh it: but do notlet us doit by stealth and 


He said: | 


| say that the negro has | 


If the Senator from Ten- 


‘community applying to become one of the mem- 


il] persons do not have equal rights. If 


| w'sh to press the matter a little further. 


in his explanatioh, that the Creator himself has 


| all this clamor and claptrap about liberty, and men 


As- | 


Will you, under this | 


Certainly, if 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Mr. President, | 
all that I want is, to get at the truth, and I want | 


no fog or mystification about the subject. Do not 
understand me as assuming that the Senator is | 
intentionally throwing fog aboutit. The fog may 
be on my part, not on his. But perhaps I can | 
make my proposition understood by asking an- 
other question. If, for instance, the Territory of 
Arizona was colonized and filled up with a free 
colored population altogether, would the Senator 
be willing to admit tt into the Union as a State on 
an equal footing with the other States of this Con- 
federacy ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. My ideaabout the admis- 


sion of new States is this: I would not admit any 


bers of this Union, by the admission of which I 
supposed I was endangering the peace of the 
Union itself. In my judgment, as I said the other 
day when discussing this question, there is a dis- | 
tinction between the white and the black races, 
made by Omnipotence himself. I do not believe 
these two races can live happily and pleasantly | 
together, or enjoy equal rights without one dom.- | 
neering over the other, and therefore I advocate 
the policy of separating these races by a system 
which shall rid the country of the black race, as | 
it becomes free. I say I should not be prepared, 
in the existing state of things, to admit, as a 
sovereign State of this Union, a community of | 
negroes or of Indians either. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I thank the 
Senator for the admission he has made, and [| 
I think 
we shall get together directly; I think we are 


traveling in converging lines, and we are travel- | 


ing pretty much to the same conclusion. Suppose 


the four million slaves in the slave States were 


all emancipated; and were to fill UR one of our 
lerritories and apply for admission here, it seems 


to me the Senator’s answer would apply to them | 


as well as to the question I have put. If lam 
wrong in construing it so, he can correct me; but, 
in his last rémarks, he has admitted what I set 
out to prove, which was opposed to the whole 
tendency of his argument and the doctrine he laid 
down a few days since, and what, it seems to me, 
according to my understanding, the honorable 
Senator has been denying. He admits to-day, 


made a differénce between the black and the white 
race, 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Not intheir natural rights. | 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 
difference begins with the very origin of man. If 
the Deity himself, according to the Senator’s own 
admission, has made a difference between the races, 


how can they have been created with proseely the | 


same equal rights and privileges? The difference 
began with the Deity. The Senator, in his last 
explanation, has conceded the whole ground; and 


being created equal, falls to the ground, and the 
construction which should be put on the Declara- 
tion of Independence is clear and unobscured. 


resolution of the platform of his party, which puts 
slavery and polygamy together as ‘*twin relies of 
barbarism,’’ the Senator, in reply to a suggestion 
of the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Cuay,] said: 

‘** Mr. President, | will not cavil about the word ‘ crime.’ 
Ido not call ita crime in citizens of the South to hold slaves 
at all. 

**Mr. Cray. Isnot polygamy a crime? 

“Mr. TRumMBULL. Polygamy is a crime under some cir 
cumstances, but not always a crime. I take it that polyg- 
amy is no crime in Turkey.”’ 


The Senator makes use of the word * crime,”’ 


and says polygamy is not a crime under all cir- | 
cumstances; he says so in two parts of the speech. 


Mr. President, I am one of the last who should 
begin to discuss a question of ethics; but for my- 


| self, in early life—and I have practiced upon it 


since—I tried to lay down in my own mind cer- 
tain great rules of right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood, vice and virtue. According to my judg- 
ment, and the teachings I have received, these 
things exist; and, in my view, a thing cannot be 
a crime in one place, and not a crime in another, 
according to circumstances. I do not believe that 
right and wrong are conventional. We know 
what the practice of the world is; in some nations 
one thing is practiced and tolerated by law and 
custom, and in another precisely the opposite. 
But does that disprove the great fundamental truth 


He says the | 
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of the proposition upon which all religion, upon 
which all sound morals should rest, that there is 
a great principle of right which lies at the founda- 
tion of all things, and that the practices of this or 
that nation cannot change or vary it? What sort 
of a teaching is the Senator’s toa nation? Nations 
must have morals, as well as individuals. Nations 
must have a high appreciation of the right, as well 
as individuals. If right and wrong, if truth and 
falsehood, if vice and virtue, are to be mere con- 
ventional terms, as morality or immorality may 
prevail in ee localities, where will this 
country and every other country go? Each in- 
dividual will be a law unto himself, according to 
that system of ethics; and to one man polygamy 
will be right, and according to some other indi- 
vidual it will be wrong. ‘ ‘ 
Are these the doctrines that are to be inculeated 
in this country? Are the pulpits and moralists to 
inculcate the idea that each man is to have his own 
system of morals; that each man must judge of 
right and of wrong; and that there is no rule, no 
fundamental rule, by which this great principle 
shall be determined? I repeat, that I hold that, ac- 
cording to my teachings, there is a great moral 
principle of right which lies at the foundation of 
all things; that it exists from eternity; that it 
began with the Deity himself, and will continue 
until the termination of His reign; that it reigns 
throughout all time as deep and as pervading as 
nature itself. Now, we are told in the Senate of 
the United States, in the presence of this intelli- 
gence, that polygamy may be right under some 
circumstances, and wrong under others. 

The next question comes up, under what cireum- 
stancesisitright? Itis said to be rightin Turkey; 
which is given as an illustration, and to be wrong 
here. If it is wrong, it violates a great truth, a 
great moral truth, and no set of circumstances 
can make it right. If my memory serves me right, 
I read the teachings or the doctrines of a professor 


| called Hoffman, who, I think, wrote about the 
| year 1598, just two hundred soe before the Vir- 


ginia resolutions were passed. I like to remem- 
ber epochs, eras, and greatevents. He laid down 
the doctrine that truth was susceptible of division 
into two parts; and all that was true in philosophy 
was false in theology, and all that was true in the- 
ology was false in philosophy. This is a sort of 
paradox; and yet he founded a sect, and many 


| locked to his standard, and inculcated the doc- 
| trines that he taught. 


It seems to me that system 
of ethics would suit the doctrines which have been 
recently inculcated, and which proclaim that, 
under the circumstances of Turkey, polygamy is 
precisely right; while, under the circumstances of 
the United States, itis precisely wrong. I suppose, 
according to that system, all that would be right 
in Turkey would be wrong in the United States, 
and all that would be right here would be wrong 
there. It seems to me, you might make another 
application of it, and say that all that is right in 


|, Republicanism is wrong in Democracy ,and all that 
| isrightin Democracy is wrong in Republicanism— 
_ I mean modern Republicanism. 1 think we shall 
In speaking about the latter part of the second || 


have to fall back on the teachings of Professor 
Hofiman, if the system of ethics recently incul- 
cated is to be fastened on the country; but I trust 
and hope it will not. 

So much for the honorable Senator from ILinois 
and his doctrines. I stated in the beginning that 
what I was saying in reference to the Senator from 
Illinois, was rather outside of the line of remark 
which I intended to make on the occasion. I 
stated that I should endeavor to show that the re- 
cent demonstrations made at Harper’s Ferry had 


, been the legitimate result of certain teachings for 


a great number of years in this country. I shall 


| begin by calling the attention of the Senate and 


the country to doctrines promulgated in reference 
to the North and South prior to the year 1800, 
about ten years after the Federal Government was 
formed. I propose to read an extract from the 
fourth volume of Mr. Jefferson’s works, an entry 
under the head of December 13, 1803: 


“ The Rev. Mr. Coffin of New England, who is now here 
soliciting donations for a college in Greene county, Ten- 
nessee, tells me that when he first determined to engage in 


| this enterprise, he wrote a paper recommendatory of the 


enterprise, which he meant to get signed by clergymen, and 


| a similar one for persons in a civil character, at the head of 


which he wished Mr. Adams to put his name, he being the 
President of the United States, and the tae going 
only for his name, and not foradonation. Mr. Adams, after 
reading the paper and considering, said he saw no possibil- 
bility of continuing the Union of the States ; that their dis- 
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solution must necessarily take place; that he, therefore, 
saw no propriety in recommending to New England men 
to promote a literary institution in the South; that it was, 
in fact, giving strength to those who were to be their ene- 
mies ; and, therefore, he would have nothing to do with it.” 


Thus we find that prior to the year 1800, when | 
2 simple application was made to the elder Adams | 


3 


for the use of his name by a New England man, 
the Rev. Charles Coffin, to solicit subscriptions 


to aid in building up an institution in the South, 
it was refused on the ground that the South would | 


ultimately become, and was then in point of fact, 


the enemy of the North; and that as dissolution | 


would finally take place, it was a bad investment 


for northern men to put their funds in southern | 


institutions. [referred to thiscircumstance, which 


is familiar to me, as a beginning point, as a speci- | 


men brick of the building out of which this whole 
fabric has been reared against the South and 
southern institutions. In the Twenty-Seventh 
Congress, at the extra session, John Quincy Ad- 


ams said, upon the celebrated 2Ist rule, prohibit- | 


ing the reception of abolition petitions: 
‘He would say that, if the free portion of this Union 


were called upon to expend their blood and their treasure | 


to support that cause which had the curse and the dis 
pleasure of the Almighty upon it, he would say that this 


same Congress would sanction an expenditure of blood and | 


of treasure, for that cause itself would come within the 
constitutional action of Congress ; 


that there would be no | 


longer any pretension that Congress had not the right to | 
interfere with the institutions of the South, inasmuch as | 
the very fact of the people of a free portion of the Union | 


marching to the support of the masters, would be an inte1 
ference with those institutions; and that, in the event of a 
war (the result of which no man could tell) the treaty 


making power comes to be cquivalent to universal eman- 


cipation.”” 
And do we not see the whole idea, to get up a 


foray, make a descent ona southern State, estab- 


lish a provisional government, and if the Federal 
Government is called upon to interfere, under the 
treaty-making power, we will emancipate all your 
slaves? This idea has been longer inculcated than 
many are willing to believe. Mr. Adams’s speech 
continues: 

* This was what he had then said; and he would add to 
it now, that, in his opinion, if the decision of this House, 
taken two days ago, should be reversed, and a rule estab 
lished that the House would receive no petition on this 


subject, the people of the North would be ipso facto ab- | 


solved from all obligation to obey any call from Congress.” 

Here is the whole doctrine laid down, broad and 
wide, upon which these recent depredations were 
to be committed. ’ 
teachings like these. The idea was thrown out 
as to the manner in which the Federal Govern- 
ment could be caused to interpose, and how, by 
its interposition, under the treaty-making power, 
all the southern slaves were to be emancipated, 
This was what Mr. Adams said in the Twenty- 
Seventh Congress—sixteen years ago. About 


that time, in a letter written to the Abolitionists | 


of Pittsburg, on the subject of anti-slavery socic- 
ties, he said: 
“On the subject of abolition, abolition societies, anti- 


They have been the resuit of | 


slavery societies, or the liberty party, I have never been a 


member of any of them. But, in opposition to slavery, I 
go as faras any of these; my sentiments, I believe, very 
nearly accord with theirs. That slavery will be abolished 
in this country, and throughout the world, I firmly believe. 
Whether it sha]l be done peaceably or by blood, God only 
knows; but it will be accomplished, I have no doubt; and, 
by whatever way, I say let it come.” 


If it is to come by blood, let it come; that was 


his language then. Now, let me ask my brethren | 


of the North, what are we to infer from teachings | 
We find that, before 1800, it was 


like these? 
yredicted by prominent, influential men, that this 
Jnion was not to stand; that the South was your 
enemy. In 1840, 1841, and 1842, we find the same 
doctrine reiterated by Mr. Adams the second. We 
find in the letter, which I have just read, that he 
says he firmly believes the end will come; and, 
by whatever means, even if it comes by blood, 
let itcome. Are we prepared to submit to a state 
of things like this? Are we to hear these teach- 
ings year after year, and behold the recent devel- 
opments, and say that we feel no apprehension? 
If I were to go into the speeches of Senators | 
could show you that the same idea and the same 
doctrine, in reference to a dissolution of these 
States, has been inculeated by the Senator from 


Massachusetts, [Mr. Witson,] and the Senator - 


from Ohio, [Mr. Wape.] We find the same doc- 
trine een by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Sewarp] in a remarkable speech delivered 
not in this body, but before a portion of his con- 
stituents. I remarked before, that I presented a 
specimen brick, and I want to follow it up. I 


, 
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speak now of Mr. Sewarpasa politician, making 
a speech to the people at Rochester, as I have a 
right to do, and I shall not misrepresent him if I 
know it. In that speech, the honorable Senator 
from New York said: 


*“* Hitherto, the two systems have existed in different 
States, but side by side within the American Union. This 
has happened because the Union is a confederation of States. 
But in another aspect the United States constitute only one 
nation. Inerease of population, which is filling the States 
out to their very borders, together with a new and extended 
net-work of railroads and other avenues, and an internal | 
commerce which daily becomes more intimate, is rapidly 
bringing the States into a higher and more perfect social 
unity or consolidation. ‘Thus these antagonistic systems 
are continually coming into closer contact, and collision 
results.”? 


The Senator continues—I want to quote him 
fully and fairly, and not tear a portion of the 
speech from the context, and thus de him injus- 
lice: 

* Shall I tell vou what this collision means? They who 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter 
ested or fanatical agitators, and therefore ephemeral, mis 
take the case altogether. [tis an irrepressible conflict be 
tween opposing and enduring forees, and it means that the 
United States must and will, sooner or later, become either 
entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free-labor na- | 
tion. Either the cotton and rice fields of South Carolina | 
and the sugar plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be 
tilled by free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans be 
come marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or else the 
rye fields and wheat fields of Massaciusctts and New York 
must again be surrendered by their fgrmers to slave culture, | 
and to the production of slaves, and Boston and New York 
become onee more markets for trade inthe bodies and souls 
ofmen. Itis the failure to apprehend this great truth that 
induces so many unsuccessful attempts at final compromise 
between the slave and free States, and it is the existence 
of this great fact that renders all such pretended compro 
mises, when made, vain and ephemeral. Startling as this 
saying may appear to you, fellow-citizens, it is by no means 
an Original or even a modern one.”’ 





The doctrine here proclaimed is, that there is 
an irrepressible conflict between slave labor and 
free labor. I hope the Senate will pardon me if 
I digress again from the line of my argument, to 
combat what, as I conceive, isa false roposition, 
which has no foundation in truth. The premises 


| of the Senator are wholly incorrect; but, as long 


| improper case. 


as the conclusions drawn from them are not com- 
bated, they have the same strength as if the prem- 
ises were correct. Now, sir. is there, in fact, a 
conflict between slave labor and free labor? If 1 
know myself, I want to be fair and honest on this 
subject; and as humble as I conceive myself to 
be, and as poor an estimate as I put on any argu- | 
ment of mine, I wish to God that I might to-day 
speak to the citizens of every free State in this 
Confederacy, and could get them, with unprej- 
udiced minds, to look at this proposition as it is. 
What, sir; a confliét, an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween free and slave labor! Itis untrue. It is 
a mistaken application of an old principle to an 
There is a conflict always going 


| on between capital and labor; but there is nota 


latall. 


| 


conflict between two kinds of labor. By soph- 
istry and ingenuity, a principle which is con- 
ceded by all, is applied to a wrong case. There 
is a war always going on between capital and 
labor; but there is a material difference between 


| two descriptions of labor, and a conflict between 


labor m the aggregate on the one hand and cap- 
ital on the other. 
Where is the conflict? We know that as far 
as labor and capital are concerned, labor is al- 
ways trying to get as much capital for labor as it 
can; on the other hand capital is always trying 
to get as much labor for capital as it can. Hence 


| there is an eternal warfare going on between cap- 


ital and labor, labor wanting to absorb capital 
and capital wanting to absorb labor. Does that 
make a conflict between two kinds of labor? Not 
Where is the conflict in the United States | 
between slave labor and free labor? Is the slave 
who is cultivating the rice fields in South Caro- 
lina, is the slave who is following the plow in the 
rich and fertile plains of Mississippi, in competi- 
tion with the man who is making boots and shoes 
in New York and Massachusetts? Is there any | 
conflict between their labor? Is there any con- || 
flict between the man who is growing mules | 
and hogs and horses in the State of Ohio, and 
the man in the South who is raising cotton, rice, | 
and tobacco with his slaves? The assumption is 
false, and upon these false premises a conclusion | 
has been drawn which has deluded thousands of | 
honest men in the country. 

Instead of there being a conflict, an irrepressible 
conflict, between slave labor and free labor, I say || 
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the argument is clear and conclusive that the one 
mutually benefits the other; that slave labor is a 
rreat help and aid to free labor, as well as free 
labor to slave labor. Where does the northern 
man go, to a very great extent, with his manu 

factured articles? He goes to the South fora 
market, or the southern merchant goes to the 
North and buys them. With what does he buy 
them? Does he buy them with the product of labor 
that is in conflict with his labor? No. What then? 
He buys them with the product of cotton, of rice, 
of tobacco, and of suear. Is that conflict? The 
fact that he can produce these articles with slavi 
labor, enables him to get the means, and som 

times a superabundance of means, by which he 
can pay higher prices for articles raised in the 
North. 

Again, when a man raises mules and hows in 
the West and Southwest, and another man raises 
cotton in the South, by means of his slaves, is 
there, as I before inquired, any competition, any 
irrepressible conflict between them? None. It is 
not entitled, in point of fact, to be dignified with 
the appellation of an argument; it is sophistry, 
the product of ingenuity, calculated, if not in- 
tended, to deceive thousands of honest laboring 
minds. Sir, | had been vain enough to think that | 
could satisfy a northern man, strip him of his prej- 
udices, that the southern man who has his eapital 
invested in slave labor, is his best friend. Letus 
analyze thisa little more, and sce where it willearry 


us to. Youtalk abouta slave aristocracy. If itis 
an aristocracy, itis an aristocracy of labor. What 
kind of aristocracy have youin the North? Cap- 


ital and money. “Which is the most odious in its 
operations—an, aristocracy of money or an aris 
tocracy of labor? Which is the most unyielding? 
Which is the most exacting? Every man has the 
arswer in his own mind. r 
But to illuStrate still further. The 
man puts his capital into labor. He commenes 
the production of cotton, or any other product 
siiesl Is he not interested in 
obtaining the highest price for slave labor? His 
capital is in slave labor. His talent, his mind, 
and his influence are employed to make slay 
labor productive, and, at the same time, to make 
it yield the greatest amount in dollars and cents 
and justin proportion as he can find new mar- 
kets, devise more ways and means for consump- 
tion, and thereby increase the price, in the very 
same proportion he imereases his means—to do 
what? Whenever you see cotton and the other 
great staple of the South run up in price, does 
not everything inerease in price, does not every 
article manufactured at the North run up corre- 
spondingly? ‘Thus the southern man, tn obtain- 


! 
southern 


iar to slave labor. 


| ing the highest price for the product of his eapi- 


tal invested fn labor, gets the means by which he 
pays the highest price for labor. He 1s interested 
in getting the highest price for his products, and 
by doing so he becomes enabled to pay the high- 


_ est price for free labor, and he is the most reliable 


advocate and the best friend of the laboring man 
at the North. Who can contradict the proposi- 
tion? He is interestedin obtaining the highest 


| prices, and he pays corr sponding prices for 


everything that he consumes. Who gets th 
benefit of it? 

As I said just now, there is a conflict going on 
between capital and labor. Dowe not know that 
a man who has his thousand dollars invested in 
a slave producing cotton, is interested in the pro- 
duct of that labor, while the man who has his 
thousand dollars invested in money is interested 
in reducing the price of labor. Capital at the 
North is the oppressor of the laboring man. 
There is where the oppression is; there is where 
the irrepressible conflict exists. It is between 
the dollars and cents of the North and the free 


labor of the North, not between slave labor and 
| free labor. 


If | were disposed, Mr. President, I might press 
this point still further. I have no doubt that in 
the event of a dissolution of this Union, Great 
sritain would try for a time to make friendly 


| terms with the southern States, because it would 


be to her interest to do so. The North manu 
factures and so does Great Britain. Her capital 


| does not consist in labor; it consists in money, 


which is always arrayed against labor. Leaving 


that out of view, however, the reason why Great 
| Britain is so deeply interested in the abolition of 
slavery in the United States is plain, and it must 
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be apparent to all who would think about it. Her 
capital exists m money and stocks, as the capital 
of the non-slaveholding States does. Capital in 
Great Britain is arrayed against oppressed and 
downtrodden free labor. In the United States, 
what do they behold? Three thousand two hun- 
dred million dollars invested in labor. Put the 
four million slaves of the South at $800 apiece, 
and the result is $3,200,000,000 invested in a 
Do you not see that that amount of capital is 
identified with labor, trying to extort from the 
moneyed capital of the world high prices for the 
product of that labor? If Great Britain could suc- 
ceed in diverting the investment or abolishing it 
altogether, what would she do? Suppose that 
$3,200,000,000 should go into dollars and cents, 
do you not see that those who own the capital 
would take sides with Great Britain, sustaining 
the moncyed aristocracy of the world against free 
labor, and extorting it at the lowest prices possi- 
ble? ‘That is no sophistry. Itis just the case. 
Cannot we understand it? Hence, I repeat again, 
when you come to look at this subject, the south- 
ern man, with his capital eeaeted in slaves and 
the products of slave labor, is the best and most 
reliable advocate that the free laboring man at the 
North has. He is his true friend, and can be 
relied upon, because he is interested, leaving every 
other consideration out of view. 

To show that what | have argued to be true in 
theory, is also sustained by the practical opera- 
tion of things, let me present to the Senate a table 
which, I understand, has been compiled with some 
care by an editor in St. Louis. It shows that, 
not lee in theory, but in fact, is the slaveholder 
the best friend to free labor. This table prerents 
a comparative view of the wages received by dif- 
ferent classes of workmen and mechanics in the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States: 


FREE STATES. 
Per Day. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Painters .....31 50 to $1 75 
Bricklayers... 175to 200 
Stone Masons 150to 200 
Carpenters ... 125to 175 


SLAVE STATES. 
Per Day. 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Painters .....$2 00 to $2 50 
Bricklayers... 250to 350 
Stone Masons 200to 300 
Carpenters... 225to 250 


Plasterers.... 150to 200 Plasterers.... 200to 225 
Laborers..... 50to 100 Laborers .... 125to 50 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Richmond, Virginia. 


Painters .....$1 50 to 2 00 
Bricklayers... 1 75to 200 
Stone Masons 150te 175 


Painters .....41 75 to $225 
Bricklayers... 200to 300 
Stone Masons 200 to 250 


Carpenters... 137to 175 Carpenters... 150to 200 | 
Piasterers.... 150to 175 Plasterers.... L75to 225 
Laborers .... 75 - Laborers .... 100to 150 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Painters .....@150 to $1 75 
Bricklayers... 200to 250 
Stone Masons 125to 1 50 
Carpenters... 100to 200 
Plasterers.... 150to 175 
Laborers..... 75to 100 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Louisville, Kentucky. 
Painters ..... $1 75 to #2 00 
Bricklayers... 250 to $3 00 
Stone Masons 175to 200 
Carpenters... 175to 250 
Plasterers.... 200to 225 
Laborers .... 100to 125 

Galveston, Texas. 


Painters ..... - $150 Painters..... $1 75 to $2 00 
Bricklayers... - 200 Bricklayers... 275to 300 
Stone Masons - 150 Stone Masons 200to 300 
Carpenters... - 175 Carpenters... 200 to 300 
Plasterers.... - 150 Plasterers.... L75to 225 
Laborers .... - 87 Laborers .... 125to 150 

Columbus, Ohio. Charleston, South Carolina. 
Painters ..... $1 50 - Painters .....$1 75 to $2 00 


Bricklayers... 2.00 - 
Stone Masons 1 50 - 
Carpenters... 150 to $2 00 
Plasterers.... L75to 200 
Laborers .... 75 to 100 
Buffalo, New York. 
Painters ..... $1 50 to $2 00 
Bricklayers... L50to 200 
Stone Masons 125to 175 
Carpenters... 100to 150 
Plasterers.... 170to 175 
Laborers .... 60to 75 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Painters ..... $100 to $17 
Bricklayers... L50to 175 
Stone Masons 150to 2¢ 
Carpenters... 125 to 
Plasterers.... 100 to 
Laborers ....  75to 
Bangor, Maine. 
Painters .....$1 50 to $2 00 
Bricklayers... 150 to 200 
Stone Masons 150to 200 
Carpenters... 150to 200 
Plasterers.... 150to 200 
Laborers .... 75to 100 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Painters ..... $2 00 - 
Bricklayers... 2.00 - 
Stone Masons | 50 - 
Carpenters... 200 - 


Bricklayers... 250to 350 
Stone Masons 200to 250 
Carpenters... 250to 275 
Plasterers.... 200to 250 
Laborers .... LOO0to 150 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Painters .....92 50 to $3 50 
Bricklayers... 200to 300 
Stone Masons 200to 250 
Carpenters... 200to 509 
Plasterers.... 250to 300 
Laborers .... L00to 125 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
> Painters..... $1 75 to $2 00 
>) Bricklayers... 200to 250) 
200 Stone Masons 225to 250 
175 Carpenters... 150to 200 
125 Plasterers.... 175 | 
100 Laborers .... 100to 125 
Memphis, Tennessee. j 
Painters .....$2 00 to $2 50 | 
Bricklayers... 200 to. 300 | 
Stone Masons 200to 250 | 
Carpenters... 225t0 250! 
Plasterers.... 175to 250 
Laborers .... 100to 150, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Painters ..... $2 25 to $2 50 
Bricklayers... 250 to 300 
Stone Masons 200to 350) 
Carpenters... 225to 250 


Plasterers,... 200 - Plasterers..., 200to 250) 
Laborers .... 50to 75 Laborers .... 100to 125 


In view of these facts, why do gentlemen speak | 





of an irrepressible conflict? The northern people 
are told, 1f you are not constantly on the alert; if 
you are not driving back the encroachments of 
the South, as an immovable rock resists the ad- 
vaneing waves, the South, in a very short time, 
will iake possession of the rye fields of Massa- 
chusetts and the wheat fields of New York, and 
cultivate them with slave labor. Is not that uto- 
pian? Is itnotideal—mere fancy, with no truth, 
no reality, in it?) When touched and analyzed, 
it vamshes into thin air. 

But, the Senator from New York goes on, still 


inculeating this idea in reference to the South, the | 


dissolution of the Union, and all that: 


* It is true that they [meaning our fathers] necessarily 
and wisely modified this policy of freedom, by leaving it to 
the several States, affected as they were by differing cir- 
cumstances, to abolish slavery in their own way and at 
their own pleasure, instead of confiding that duty to Con- 
gress, and that they secured to the slave States, while yet 
retaining the system of slavery, a three-fifths representa- 
tion of slaves in the Federal Government, until they should 
find themselves able to relinquish it with safety. 


the fathers knew that the two systems could not endure 
within the Union, and expected that, within a short pe- 
riod, slavery would disappear forever. Moreover, in order 
that these modifications might not altogether defeat their 
grand design of a Republic maintaining universal equality, 
they provided that two thirds of the States might amend 
the Constitution.’’ 


Three fourths he should have said. Two thirds | 


may propose an amendment; two thirds of the 
States can call a convention; three fourths must 
ratify the amendment. But the idea is all we are 
after. He says—and I want to do the Senator 


justice, as he is not present; I read more of his | 


speech than I would if he were here: 


‘Tt remains to say on this point only one word, to guard | 
If these States are to again be- | 


against misapprehension. 
come universally slaveholding, { do not pretend to say with 


what violations of the Constitution that end shall be ac- | 


complished.”’ 


He seems to indulge the idea that slavery is 
again to become universal. See the sophistry of it: | 

**On the other hand, while I do confidently believe and |} 
hope that my country will yet become a land of universal | 


freedom, I do not expect that it will be made so otherwise 
than through the action of the several States co iperating 
with the Federal Government, and all acting in strict con- 
formity with their respective constitutions.”’ 


Is there not an idea under that? 


Federal and State Governments) * respective Con- 
stitutions.’’ He intimates that two thirds of the 


States can amend the Constitution; thatthe North | 


is to go on in conformity with the Constitution 


until slavery shall be narrowed down to less than | 


ove third or one fourth of the States, and then 
amend the Constitution, and oPliterate it at onee. 
Is not that the plain interpretation? 
understand that? 
being alarmed. 
they see the advance; they see the encroaching 


doctrine; they see the principles laid down by | 
which an institution that is dear to them is to be | 


Then 


uprooted and blotted out of existence. 


ought you to think a southern man violent, and | 


call him rash when he declares that he will not be 
willing to see this man, or some other man enter- 


taining and advocating precisely the same doc- | 
trines, administer this Government when it is to | 
be administered to the destruction of the Consti- | 


tution, and the destruction of the institution that 
is most dear to him. Call us fire-eaters! I am 
no fire-eater; [am not panic-stricken; but because 
I am neither, should 


What is covered up there? Yousee he speaks of 
the idea of consolidation. He speaks of the man- 
ner of amending the Constitution. He refers to 
the time when he believes that freedom will uni- 
versally prevail. -Then what more does he say: 

“ Having spent my manhood, though not my whole life, 
in a tree State, no aristocracy of any kind, much less an 


aristocracy of slaveholders, shall ever make the laws of the | 


land in which I shall be content to live. Having seen the 
society around me universally engaged in agriculture, man- 
ufactures, and trade, which were innocent and beneficent, 


I shall never be a denizen of a State where men and women | 


are reared as cattle, and bought and sold as merchandise.” 


Ought a man who entertains these sentiments, 
and looks to the consummation of these ends, to be 
willing to rule a people under whose laws he says 
he would not be content to live? And he says, 
too, if this can be the case, ‘* where liberty dwells 
there is my country.’’ Can we be mistaken in 
the meaning of all this? Would not the promo- 


e I But the | 
very nature of these modifications fortifies my position that | 


}) an 


: : His language 
is *in strict conformity with their’’ (meaning the | 


Cannot we || 
You talk about southern men | 
They are not alarmed, but | 


be blind and not see the | 
advance; should I be deaf, and not hear the roar | 
of the approaching storm? Can we be mistaken? || 
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tion and clevation of men entertaining these doc- 
trines, and who intend to carry out these princi- 
ples, be contributing to the destruction of the 
Constitution, and of the Union which is based 
upon it, and of the institutions which are secured 
and guarantied to the South? 

I have already referred to John Quincy Ad- 
ams’s declaration, that, nnder the treaty-making 
power, in the event of an insurrection of the 
slaves, and the Federal Government should be 
called upon to interpose, this Government could 
emancipate the slaves. Then look at the doctrines 
of the speech from which I have just quoted. Now 
bring into power a man entertaining these senti- 
ments, and send some more John Browns on their 
forays against the South; let this Government in 
the Sond of such a man be called upon for force 
to put them down, and where shall we stand? 
Are we perpen to submit to encroachments of 
this kind, and see them openly proclaimed by the 
elevation and installation into power of men enter- 
taining such doctrines?. I do not wish to bea 
panic maker; I do not wish to alarm anybody; I 
do not suppose I could alarm any one, if I were 
disposed to doso; but I tell gentlemen of the North 

d of the South that there is a state of things in 

the country that never existed before. There is 
no outburst, there is no passion, but there is deep 
decided feeling in the country; and the idea is ob- 
taining too much currency that this Union is to be 
‘dissolved. That seems almost to be a foregone 
conclusion, and it has got to be, in the minds of 
many, a belief that it is simply a question of time. 
Do we not see what the inevitable result of 
»ressing such doctrines upon the country will be, 
in this state of the public feeling? For myself, 
I am no dissolutionist; 1 am no madcap on this 
| subject. Because we cannot get our constitutional 
rights, ¥ do not intend to be one of those who will 
violate the Constitution. When the time comes, 
if it ever does come, when it shall be necessary— 
and God forbid that it ever should come—I intend 
to place my feet upon that Constitution which I 
have sworn to support, and to stand there and 
battle for all its guarantees; and if the Constitu- 
tion is to be violated, if this Union is to be broken 
up, it shall be done by those who are stealthily 
and insidiously making encroachments upon its 
very foundation. I intend to stand upon the Con- 
stitution to the very last, and J tell the North it 
is with them; they have the Union in their own 
hands, and if it is broken up, it will be their own 
work, not that of the South; for all we ask is the 
Constitution of the country and the fulfillment of 
its guarantees, and upon them we intend to stand, 
be the consequences what they may. 

God forbid that the time should ever come when 
this country shall be involved ina servile or a civil 
war. I trust that that day may be postponed to 
some far-distant future; and I hope, in the sincer- 
ity of my heart, that that future may never arrive. 
I would rather see this people involved in hostility 
against every Power on the face of the civilized 
globe than to see it involved in civil and servile 
war. If blodd is to be shed, be it so; but let it not 
be the blood of the people of these confederated 
States, fighting against each other. So far as lam 
concerned, I intend to stand by the Constitution 
and its guarantees as the ark of our safety, as the 

alladium of our civil and our religious liberty; I 
intend to cling to it as the shipwrecked mariner 
clings to the last plank when night and the tem- 
pest close aroynd him. It is in other hands; it is 
not in ours. Weare for the Constitution as itis; 
we intend to stand by it. But when the time shall 
come, if it ever does come, for dividing this Union, 
I ask my friends, North and South, where is the 
line to be drawn? The North, which is so ram- 
pant, so bent upon the idea of universal liberty, 
| will surely not have the audacity or the impudence 
to come upon slave territory ; ay certainly will 
not approach as far south as this Capitol. Surely 
they will not want to embrace, in a government 
formed by them, the shaft that has been reared in 

this District in commemoration of the illustrious 

Washington. Will they want to come that far 
| south, and lay their hands upon all the pledges to 
the Union and the Constitution which compose 
that shaft reared in our immediate. vicinity? Cer- 
tainly not. Who will take our pledge; who will 
carry it away; who will first lay is impious hand 
for spoliation upon that tower? I felt almost like 
| exclaiming, in the language so often used by the 
|, schoolboy, from Addison’s old play of Cato, that 
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teaches stern purity, unyielding honesty, and a 
high appreciation of right: 

- ‘*Ts there not some chosen curse, 

Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven, 


Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the wretch 
Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin ?’” 


I feel, in the sincerity of my heart, like invok- 








ing the most withering anathemas upon the man | 


who would lay his sacrilegious hand upon this 
glorious Union of these States; who would take 
our pledge of faith; who would take the block of 
marble 


eposited by Tennessee, which has in- | 


scribed upon its surface the sentiment of her illus- | 
trious son who now sleeps in his grave—‘* The | 


Federal Union, it must be preserved.’’ Who will 
carry away that monument built by the contribu- 
tions of the people? I imagine that about the 
time when that takes place, that old man to whom 
I have referred, that patriot soldier who sleeps in 
his honored grave, will rise, shake off the habili- 
ments of the tomb, and forbid the act. 


But, Mr. President, I resume the line of my | 


argument. I commenced with the purpose of 
showing that the recent foray upon Hlemper's 
Ferry was the legitimate result of certain terch- 
ings to which I have referred. Look at the pro- 
visional government which was framed by those 
who carried on that expedition; look at their idea 
of getting up stampedes, and their expectation 
that when they struck the first bloWa portion of 
the white population and the blacks would flock 
to their®standard, and that they could maintain 
themselves there for a certain time, and then the 
Federal Government would be made an instru- 
ment for the overthrow of slavery. I think the 
act is a legitimate result of the teachings; and those 
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who have taught and still teach their followers | 


these doctrines, though they may not have in- 
tended it, are, in fact, responsible for it. It is the 
result of their teachings, itis their work; and now 
is the time to commence a reformation, and put 
forth different teachings on this subject. 

But, Mr. President, Senators have undertaken 


to rebuke those of us who have spoken of John | 


Brown’s acts as theft, murder, and treason, and 


apologies are offered for the man whe has com- | 


mitted such outrageous offenses. 


ae not long since which, referring to the 


I picked up a || ‘ A 
I i | but when we show that the facts are different, | 


acts of John Brown, said that, if he passed from | 
the prison to the scaffold, making no false step, | 


his gallows would be more glorious than the cross; 


that Christ, in the depth of his agony, had asked 
that Is cup might pass from his lips, but that | 


John Brown has drank it to the dregs, and there- 
fore John Brown and his gallows have become 


superior to Christ and his cross. The idea was, | 
that the coming and mission of Christ were a fail- || 


ure, and that John Brown and the gallows on 


which he was executed would be their modern || 


cross and their Christ. Such is the blasphemy of 
these teachings. I once heard it said that fanati- 
cism always ends in hell or in heaven. I believe 
itis true. Itis one of those wild, maddening pas- 


sions that take possession of the human heart, | 


and that always carry it to excess. There is no 
medium, and there is no cure for it buta consump- 


tion of the passion itself.. | have got another idea | 
in ethics, and that is that there never was any | 


people on the face of the earth greater than the 


god they worshiped; and if John Brown becomes | 
the Christ, and his gallows the cross, God deliver ‘| 
me from such people as they, whether they are || 


fanatics, Democratic or Republican, or any other 
description of persons—I care not by what name 
they are called. 


I hoped, when this resolution was introduced, | 


that it would be kept clear from party associations, 
and that it would pass with unanimity, without 
any apologies or excuses being lugged in for the 
acts complained of. We find, however, that Sen- 
ators disclaim the acts of John Brown in one 
breath, and in another they hold out apologies 


and excuses for the man, saying that he showed | 
himself a man of endurance, aman of philosophy, | 


a man of tact,a man of sense; and when we speak 


of him asa thief and.a robber anda murderer anda | 


t say such | 
ain him 


traitor, they deelare that we should no 
things about John Brown. Those ma 
a god who will, and worship him who can; he 
is not my god, and I shall not worship at his 
shrine. 

The honorable Senator from, Wisconsin, [Mr. 
Doo.srtie}—and I confess that I am surprised 


at him—after condemning the abstract offenses of | 
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murder and treasan in old John Brown, went on 
to state: 


* Under what circumstances do you hear of him? One 

| Of his sons is taken by Captain Pate, bound with thongs, | 
| driven in front of horses on foot, without food or water, 
until from famishing he becomes a maniac; and he has | 
never recovered from his insanity to this day. In presence of 
the house of old John Brown, another son of his, a but half- 
witted boy, is shot down. Then it is that we begin to hear 
of old John Brown as a leader of a band of tree-State men in 
Kansas. Then it was that the iron entered into the old 
man’s soul; and from that hour upto the moment of his | 
death he swore eternal hostility, and from that hour was | 
ready not only to give his own life, but to take the lives of 
other men, in order to give liberty to those who were en- 
slaved.”’ 


Now, what is that calculated to do? 
| assume what it was intended to do 


I presume 


I will not | 


that the Senator’s motive was entirely correet; but | 


what effect is such language calculated to have? 
It is to heighten the idea of this old felon to every 
fanatic who may read it. Then it was, after these 
atrocities in his presence, that the iron entered the 
old man’s soul! This is tendered as an excuse | 
for John Brown having committed murder, trea- 
son, and robbery, The iron entered his soul! 
Then he became a stoic; then he became philo- 
sophic; then he became a patriot; then he became 
careless of consequences! Well, now suppose 
that these things had taken place in the manner | 
the Senator seems to infer that they did occur. 
We assume this to be a Christian community, 
and if it was true that his sons were badly mal- 
reated, was that any excuse for his violaung all 
the laws of humanity and of God? He was ina 
Christian country; he had his remedy without re- 
sorting to the means to which he had recourse. 
We have all read that ‘* Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’’ And 
also, ** Thou shalt not kill.”’ [t seems we have 


some new-born Christians who are making John | 


| Brown their leader, who are trying to canonize 
| him and make him a great apostle and mar 


Christian martyr? How do the facts stand in 
this case? When was old man 

| killed, and when did he commit these atrocities? 
| Even admitting the truth of the statement of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, they are not justifiable ; 


theyare lessso. The circumstances are stated in 
the evidence of Mr. Harris, which will be found 
ina report made by a committce of Congress, and 
republished in the Herald of Freedom of Kansas— 
a paper that has at its head for President, the name 
of a Republican, Mr. Chase, of Ohio, and Mr. 
Banks, of Massachusetts, for Vice President: 


sassination are testified to by James Harris, of Franklin 
county, Kansas. 


| after taking,some property, and questioning Harris and 
| others, Sherman was asked to walk out. Mr. Harris, in his 
| affidavit, says: ‘ Old man Brown asked Mr. Sherman to go 


tyr. 
Were these the elements of a Christian a a | 


Brown’s son | 


| and replied, ‘ you have neighbors.’ 


“The circumstances attending William Sherman's as- | 


Mr. Sherman was staying over night at | 
| the house of Harris, when, on the 24th of May, atabout two 
o’clock, Captain John Brown and party came there, and | 


| out with him, and Sherman then went out with Brown. I | 


heard nothing more tor about fifteen minutes. ‘Two of the 


left. Next morning, about ten o’clock, I found William 
| Sherman dead, in the creek near my house. I was looking 
for him; as he had not come back, I thought he had been 
murdered. 1 took Mr. William Sherman (body) out ofthe 
creek and examined it.. Mrs. Whiteman was with me. 
Sherman’s skull was split open in two places, and some of 
his brains were washed out by the water; alarge hole was 
cut in his breast, and his left hand was cut off, except a 
little piece of skin on one side.’ ”’ 


This was the 24th of May. 
the same paper another extract: 


“ When the news ef the threatened siege of Lawrence 
reached John Brown, jr., who was a member of the Topeka 
Legislature, he organized a company of about sixty men 
and marched towards Lawrence. Arriving at Palmyra, he 
learned of the sacking of the town, and the position of the 
people. He reconnoitered for a time in the vicinity, but 
finally marched back towards Ossawatomie. The night 
before reaching that place, when only a few miles away, 
they camped for the night. Old John Brown, who, we be- 
lieve, was with the party, singled out with himself, seven 
men. These he marched to a point eight miles above the 
mouth of Pottawatomie creek, and called from their beds, 
at their several residences, at the hour of midnight, on the 
24th of May, Allen Wilkinson, William Sherman, Wiliam 
P. Doyle, William Doyle, and Drury Doyle. All were found 
the next morning, by the road side, or in the highway, some 
with a gash in their heads and sides, and their throats cut; 
others with their skulls split open in two places, with holes 
in their breasts, and hands cut off.” 


He seems to have had a great passion for cut- 
ting off hands: 


“No man in Kansas has pretended to deny that old John 
Brown led that murderous foray which massacred those 
men. Up to that period not a hair of old John Brown’s 
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I will read from 
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‘*northern army,’’ as they styled themselves, stayed with | 
us until they heard a cap burst, and then these two men | 
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head, or that of his sons, had been injured by the pro- 
slavery party. 

“Tt was not until the 30th of August, three months after 
the Pottawatomie massacre, that the attack was made on 


Ossawatomie by the ema forces, and Frederick 
Brown, a son of old John, was killed.”’ 


To show all the facets in regard to the massacre 
of the 24th of May, I will read to the Senate the 
affidavits of some of the cye-witsesses of the 
transaction. Allen Wilkinson was a member ot 
the Kansas Legislature—a quiet, inoffensive man. 
His widow, Louisa Jane Wilkinson, testified that 
on the night of the 24th of May, 1856, between 
the hours of midnight and daybreak, she thinks, 
a party of men came to the house where they were 
residing and foreibly carried her hushand away; 
that they took him in the namo of the ** northern 
army,’’ and that next morning he waa found 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the house, 
dead. Mrs. Wilkinson was very ill at the time 
of measles. She says further: 

**] begged them to let Mr. Wilkinson stay with me, say- 
ing that I was sick and helpless, and could not stay by my 
self. My husband also asked them to let him stay with me, 
until he could get some one to wait on me; told them that 
he would not run off, but be would be there the next day, 
or whenever called tor; the old man who seenied to be In 
command looked at me, and then around at the children, 
I said, ‘so I bave, but 
they are not here, and [ cannot go for them.’ The old man 
replied, ‘it matters not,’ and told him to get ready. My 
husband wanted to put on his boots, and get ready,-o as 
to be protected from the damp and night air, but they would 

not let him. They then took my husband away.”’ - 

** After they were gone I thought I heard my husband's 

voice in complaint.”” * 7 * “Next morning Mr. 

Wilkinson’s body was found about one hundred and filty 

yards from the house, in some dead brush. A lady who saw 

my husband's body said that there was a gash in his head 
| and side. Others said he was cut in the throat twice.”’ 


Mr. Doyle and his sons were murdered on the 
same night with Sherman and Wilkinson; and 
Mrs. Doyle’s deposition gives this account of it: 


“The undersigned, Mahala Doyle, states on oath: I am 
the widow of the late James P. Doyle. We moved into the 
Territory—that is, my husband, myself, and children— 
moved into the Territory of Kansas some time in Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1855, and settled upon Musketo creek, about one 
mile from its mouth, and where it empties into Pottawat 
omie creek, in Franklin county. On Saturday, the 24th of 
May, A. D. 1855, about eleven o’clock at night, after we 
had all retired, my husband, James P. Doyle, myself, and 
six children, five boys and one girl—the eldest is about 
twenty-two years of age ; his name is William. The next 
is about twenty years of age ; his name is Drury. The next 
is about seventeen years of age ; his name is Jobn. The 
next is about thirteen years of age ; her name is Polly Ann. 
The next is about cight years of age; his name is James. 
The next is about five years of age; his name ia Henry. 
We were all in bed, when we heard some persons come 
into the yard, and rap at the door, and call for Mr. Doyle, 
my husband. This was about eleven o’clock on Saturday 
night, of the 24th of May last. My busband got ap and went 
to the door. Those outside inquired for Mr, Wilkinson, 
and where he lived. My husband said he would teli them. 
Mr. Doyle, my husband, and several came into the house, 
and said they were from the army. My husband was a pro 
slavery man. They told my husband that he and the boys 
| must surrender; they were then prisoners. The men were 
armed with pistols and large Knives. They first took my 
husband out of the house ; then took two cf my sons—Wil 
liam and Drury—out, and then took my husband and these 
two boys (William and Drury) away. My son John was 
spared, because I asked them, in tears, to spare hin 
** In a short time afterwards I heard the report of pistols ; 

I heard two reports. After which I heard moaning as if a 
person was dying. Then I heard a wild whoop. They had 
| asked before they went away for our horses. We told them 
| that our horses were out on the prairie. My husband and 
| two boys, my sons, did not come back any more. I went 

out next morning in search of them, and found my husband 
| and William, my son, lying dead in the road, near together, 
about two hundred yards from the house. They were 
buried the next day. On the day of the burying, | saw the 
dead body of Drury. Fear for myself and the remaining 
| children, induced me to leave the home where we had been 

living. We had improved our claim a little. I left and 
| went to the State of Missouri. 


her 
“MAHALA # DOYLE. 
mark. 
“Witness: T. J. Gorortn.”’ 
Srate or Missourt, Jackson county, ss. 

On the 17th day of June, A. D. 1856, personally appeared 
betore me, the subscriber, a justice of the peace in and for 
the county and State aforesaid, Mahala Doyle, whose name 
appears to the above and foregoing statement, and makes 
oath according to law, that the above and foregoing state- 
ment is true as therein set forth. 

Given under my hand and seal the day and year above 
(ema) written. THOMAS J. GOPORTH, 

, Justice of the Peace. 

John ‘Doyle confirms the testimony of his 
mother generally, and I will only give a short 
portion of his testimony: 

“1 found my father and brother William lying dead 
about two hundred yards from the house. I[ saw my 
brother lying dead on the ground, about one hundred and 
fifty yards from the house, in the grass near a ravine. His 
fingers were cut off, and his arms cut off. His head was 
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eat open. There was a hole in his breast. 


was shot in the forehead and stabbed in the breast. I have 


talked often with northern men in the Territory, and these | 


men talk exactly like eastern and northern men talk—that 
is, their ianguage and pronunciation were similar to those 
eastern and northern men with whom we have talked. 
An old man commanded the party. He was dark-com- 
pleeted, and his face was slim. We had lighted the candle, 
and about cight Wf them entered the house. There were 
eome outside. 
whom I saw in the house were of a sandy complexion. 
My tather and brothers were pro-slavery men, and be 
longed to the Jaw and order party.”’ 


Mrs. Doyle wrote a letter to Brown during his | 


imprisonment, showing that she still regarded him 
as the murderer of her husband and children: 


CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee, November 20, 1859. 
Joun Brown. Sir: Although vengeance is not mine, I 
contess that I do feel gratified to hear that you were stopped 
in your fiendish career at Harper’s Ferry with the loss of 
yourtwo sons. You can now appreciate my distress in Kan 
sas, When you then and there entered my house at midnight, 


and arrested my husband and twe boys, and took them out of 


the yard, and in cold blood shot them dead in my hearing. 
You cannot say you done it to free our slaves ; we had none, 
and never expected to own one; but has only made me a 
poor, disconsolate widow, with helpless children. 
feel for your folly, ldo hope and trust you will meet your just 
reward. Oh, how it pained my heart to hear the dying 
groans of my husband and children. If this scrawl gives 
you any consolation you are welcome to it. 
MAHALA DOYLE. 
N. B. My son, John Doyle, whose life I begged of you, 
is now grown up, and is very desirous to be at Charlestown 
ou the your execution ; would certainly be there if 
his means would permit it, that he might adjust the rope 
around your neck, if Governor Wise would permit. 
M. D. 
ToJoun Baown, Commander of the army al Harper’s Ferry, 
Charlestown, Jefferson county, Virginia. 
Charlestown. : 


lens 
aay ot 


Now, how do the facts stand? What becomes 
of the apology, what becomes of the excuse? 
They say that old Brown is not identified as the 


man who led the party that committed this mas- | 


sacre. Harris says John Brown came to the 


house; and the description of him given by young 


Doyle, in 1856, isexactly that given now. Three | 
months after William Doyle and his two sons | 


were murdered,-three months after Sherman was 
murdered, his skull cut open in two places, and 
the stream had washed the brains out of his era- 


nium—three months after that, John Brown’s || 
Then, what be- | 
Why this apology for a | 


son was killed at Ossawatomic. 
comes of this excuse ? 


man like this? Three long months after he had 


committed this fiendish act, his son lost his life at | 


the battle of Ossawatomie. Itwas on that night, 
about eleven o'clock, as testified by Mrs. Doyle, 
as testified by her son, as testified by Harris, 
these men, innocent, unoffending men, were taken 
out, and in the midnight hour and in the forest 
and on the road side fell vietims to the insatiable 
thirst of John Brown for blood. Then it was that 
these murders were committed, that hell entered 
his heart—not the iron his soul. Then it was that 
he shrank from the dimensions of a human being 
into those of areptile. Then it was, if not before, 
that he changed his character to ademon who had 
lost all the virtues of a man. And you talk about 
sympathy for John Brown! 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the Senator give 
way for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Ifthe honorable Senator 
from Tennessee understood me to offer any apol- 


ogy for, or to justify the act of John Brown, in || 
the foray upon Virginia, he altogether misunder- | 


stood and misapprehended the whole tenor of my 
remarks. What I intended, on that occasion, to 
say, was this: that, while condemning the act, 
while declaring thatthe people of the whole North- 
west unanimously epnlon it as a crime against 
the law, and have no sympathy with the act what- 
ever, they did have some sympathy for the indi- 
vidual himself; and I then went on to state the 
facts and circumstances which preceded this whole 


difficulty, and endeavored to point out the school || 


in which John Brown was educated to take life 
on this slavery question. It is true that, in the 


hurried statement of the facts to which I there re- | 


ferred, perhaps the remarks which I made might 
have misled the Senator. My recollection is, that 


I stated that it was after the sacking of the city of 


Lawrence that we, for the first time, heard of old 
John Brewn. 
facts, I mentioned other circumstances beside the 
sacking of Lawrence. 
»agsing upon the Senator, or the patience of the 
Bonate, IT desire to read an extract ortwo from the 


The complexion of most of those eight | 


While f | 


Care of Jailor, 


It is true that, in the statement of | 


Now, sir, without tres- | 
_ the sluices of civil discord and civil war? 
|isthe question. Ido not wish gentlemen to fogget 
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William’s | 


authority upon which I relied for the statement | 
head was cut open, and a hole was in his side. My father | | 


I refer to the History of Kansas, | 


of the facts. 
which was written by the private secretary of 


Governor Geary, Mr. Gihon. He says, at page | 


86 of his work: 


* After the sacking of Lawrence, parties of free-State 
men were organized and armed with the determination to 
continue the war whieh had now begun in earnest. Some 
of these committed depredations upon their political oppo- 
nents, under the pretense of recovering horses or other 
property of which themselves and neighbors had been 
robbed.”? * e e * * * * * 

** Captain John Brown, who lived near Ossawatomie, was 
the leader of one of these free-State guerrilla bands. He 
was a Vermonter by birth, an old soldier, and had served 
through the war of 18]2. 
and brave old man; but fierce, passionate, revengeful, and 
inexorable. His hatred for the border ruffians had reached 
so high a degree that he could emulate the worst of them 
in acts of cruelty, whilst notone among them was his equal 
as a tactician, or possessed as much courage and daring. 
Hence his uame soon became a terror, and not a few un- 
successful attempts were made to effect his capture.” 


In reference to the alleged murder of Mr. Doyle 


* 


by Captain John Brown, this is the statement | 


which is made by this writer: 

**Old Brown, as he was familiarly called, is said to have 
been the leader of a band, who, on the night of the 26th of 
May, attacked a pro-slavery settlement at Pottawatomie 


and cruelly murdered a Mr. Doyle and his two sons, Mr. 


Wilkinson, and William Sherman.”’ 


. ° | 
It is understood that Brown has denied that he | 
had any part in that murder, and the brother of | 


Mr. Brown has also denied it; but however that 
may be, this is the statement which is made by 
this historian: 

** The excuse given for this act is that the persons killed 
were titere assembled to assassinate and burn the houses of 
certain free-State men, whem they had notified to quit the 
neighborhood. These five men were seized and disarmed, 
a sort of trial was had, and in conformity with the sentence 


passed, were shot in cold blood. This was doubtless anact | 


of retaliation for the work done but a few days before, at 
Lawrence. 


. . e | 
**Captain H. C. Pate, who was in command of a preda- 


tory band of about sixty Missourians, called ‘ Shannon’s 
Sharp Shooters,’ resolved to capture Captain John Brown, 
and, with this intent, visited Ossawatomie on the last day 
of May. Old Brown was absent, and Captain Pate suc- 
ceeded, without resistance, in taking prisoners two of his 
sons whom he found engaged in their peaceful occupations. 
Captain Pate’s men burned the store of a German named 
Winer, who was supposed to have been in the Pottawato- 
mie affair, and also the house of young John Brown, the 
captain’s son. After committing these, and other depreda- 
tions upon the free-State settlers, the most of whose houses 
they entered and robbed, Pate and his company lett the 
place, taking with them their prisoners.”’ 


Again, sir, in giving a further account of Pate’s 


transactions with the sons of Brown, taking two 
of his sons prisoners on the last day of May, not 


'in August, as the Senator stated, but the last day 


of May, he says: . 

“Captain John Brown, jr., is a maniac in consequence 
of the cruel treatment he received while a prisoner of Pate. 
His arms were so firmly bound with cords as to cut into the 
tlesh, in which condition he was compelled to travel in front 


of the horses for a number of miles, undera burning sun, and | 
| often forced to run to keep from under the horses’ feet. He 
| was also kept without food and water. During these suffer- 
ings and privations, his reason forsook him, and has never | 


been restored.”’ 

And, as to the half-witted boy who was shot, to 
which circumstance I made reference, he says: 

* Early in the morning, about six o’clock of the same day, 


Frederick Brown, a halt-witted young man, and son of old 


Captain Brown, was killed in the road, near bis father’s 
house, by Martin White, a member, from Lykens county, of 
the Kansas Legislature, and formerly a clergyman. White’s 
own account of this transaction is, that sometime previous, 
Captain Brown had stolen some of his horses, and on the 
morning of his death, Frederick was seen by him riding one 


| of these stolen horses and leading another; that he ordered 
| young Brown not to approach, or he would shoot him. His 
| warning was unheeded, but Brown came on, apparently 


feeling in his breast for a weapon, when he (White) raised 


| his gun, fired, and shot him.” ° 


Mr. President, I referred to these facts, not to 
justify the foray of John Brown upon Virginia, 
not to declare that I sympathize with that foray 
upon Virginia, for I expressly declared, as the 
Senator must recollect, that 1 was opposed to 
treason, come from what source it might, whether 


| it was from fillibustering from Canada into Vir- 
ginia, or from the United States into Nicaragua, 


or from Missouri into Kansas. I was willing to 
join with the gentlemen upon the other side of 


‘the Chamber to put down treason, come where 


itmay. All I desired, in the facts which I stated, 
was to call the attention of the Senate to the 
school in which John Brown was educated. 
Where did he get his education? Who taught 
him to draw blood on this question, and open up 


That 





He was a resolute, determined | 


eS 
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that that is the question when they are discussing 
this matter of treason; trace home the treason to 
where it belongs. I say that, bad and wicked as 
this foray upon Virginia is, it sinks into insig- 
nificance compared with the foray which was led 
by David R. Atchison from Missouri into Kan- 
sas. Brown, with his seventeen white men and 
five negroes—w hat is.that, led on against the great 
State of Virginia, to be compared with the inva- 
sion into the Territory of Kansas of almost five 
thousand men, when, at the time of the invasion, 
there were not three thousand voters in the whole 
Territory? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely gave way to the Senator to make 
a correction as to facts, not to make a long speech. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I beg pardon of the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. If you want 
to inject a long speech into mine, I do not wish to 
allow it. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. I do not desire to trespass upon the Sena- 
tor’s time, or interrupt him when speaking; but 
I think the Senator entirely misapprehended my 
remarks, if he supposed I undertook to justify or 
express sympathy for the acts of John Brown, in 
his invasion of Virginia. My only purpose was 
to call the attention of the Senate oad of the coun- 
try to the school in which he was educated—not 


_ to justify him, nor to express any sympathy with 


the act or the crime which he has confmitted 


| against Virginia. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. [ am very 


' much obliged to the Senator for the explanation 
| he has made; but he has only confirmed the state- 
_ment of facts that I relied upon to strip old John 


Brown of all apology and excuse for his outrage- 


' ous career and offenses. I stated that the murder 
| of the three Doyles and of Sherman and Wilkin- 


son was on the 24th of May, predicated on the 
affidavits of Mrs. Doyle, Mrs. Wilkinson, and 
Mr. Harris. The gentleman corrects me by read- 
ing from a book that [I suppose has been got up 
and made to sell, which says that old man Brown’s 
son was arrested on the last day of May. I ex- 
hibited the fact that the murder was committed on 
the 24th of May, and to contradict my statement, 
he attempts to show that his son received this ill- 
treatment on the last day of May. Does that con- 
tradict what I said? Does that change the nature 
of the fact in the least? Not at all. Old John 
Brown and his comrades, midnight assassins, then 
imbrued their hands in blood, with the weapons 
that had been sent to them from the northern States, 
or that they took with them. The sight of this 
blood, and the exhibition of these weapons to his 
son, so maddened him that it set him erazy with- 
out the ill-treatment of any pro-slavery man. His 
heart had not become adamant; he was not so 
steeled to barbarity as his father was, and when 
he saw the weapons, and the blood that was ery- 
ing to Heaven for justice, he became a maniac. 
Does that disprove anything that I said? The 
book says this was on the last day of May. The 
affidavits show that the murders were committed 
on the 24th. The Senator from Wisconsin reads 
from the same book in reference to Brown’s other 
son, precisely what I said, that it was on the 30th 
of August he was'‘killed, at the battle of Ossawat- 
omie. What, then, does the explanation amount 
to? Has the Senator corrected any fact that I 
stated 2; He seems to think that I misrepresented 
him. The Senate will bear me witness, and the 
report of what I have said will show, that I stated 
expressly that in one portion of his speech he had 
disclaimed any sympathy with the conduct of old 
John Brown at Harper’s Ferry, in the abstract, 
and then I read that portion of his speech in ref- 
erence to John Brown. Is that misrepresenting 
the Senator? I stated all that he had said, and he 
has furnished additional proof of the facts which 
I presented. These facts stand uncontradicted. 
John Brown stands before the country a mur- 
deret. The enormity, the extraordinary fegocious- 
ness of the father set the son mad. The blood of 
these murdered men, not unlike that of sacrificed 
Abel, cried even from the tongueless caverns of 
the earth to him for pity, and to Heaven for jus- 
tice; but his iron heart, not soul, refused to yreid; 
but Heaven, in the process of time, has meted out 
to him justice on the gallows. Justice divine to 
punish sin moves slow, the slower is its pace, the 
surer is its blow. It will overtake us if living; it 
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its victim, and he has gone to eternity with crim- 
soned hands, with blood upon his head. 


2ut the Senator talks about the school in which | 


John Brown was taught. Why, sir, John Brown, 
according to his own confession, had entertained 
these ideas for twenty years. John Brown did not 
vo to Kansas to go to school. He went there as a 
teacher; and on the 24th of May, atthe mid hour of 
night, from the wife and mother, he dragged the hus- 
band and two sons,and imbrued his hands in their 
blood. These were the doctrines that he went there 
to teach. He did not go there to be taught; but he 
went there asa teacher. These were his teachings. 
{magine the criesand lamentations on the one hand, 
and the shrieks of the dying and the mutilated on 
he other. I think sometimes that I hear shricks 
30 loud, so wild, so clear, that even listening angels 
stoop from heaven to hear, This ts the man for 
whom an apology is offered. I did the Senator 
ihe justice to say that he disclaimed all sympathy 
with Brown, and yet I read what, in fact, was an 
‘ipology. What furthermore did the Senator say ? 
We have shown, and the fact is not controverted, 
that he murdered five human beings on the 24th 
of May. They have shown, in trying to answer 
this, that his son did not receive this ill-treatment 
from Captain Pate uatil the last day of May. We 
have shown that his other son was not killed until 
the 30th of August. Letus remember these facts, 
and come to the old man as being a thief and 
murderer. I want these modern fanatics, who 
have adopted John Brown and his gallows as their 
Christ and their cross, to see who their Christ is. 
The Senator says again: 


‘] regret that gentlemen, in speaking of this man Brown, | 


should be pleased to speak of him as a robber, ora thief, or 
a vagabond, in the ordinary sense of the term. Sir, it is of 
the essence of robbery and theft that the robber or the thief 
who robs or steals should act from the desire of gain. Cer- 
tainly no such charge can be made against this man, as 
that he was actuated by the lust of gain. He acted from 
far different motives. He sought to give liberty to the en 
slaved, and laid down his life for that purpose; freely and 
bravely did he do it.” 


That is, you may steal and commit theft if you 
do it to aid in the cause of the abolition of sla- 
very. Have we any proof that this isso? What 
does Mrs. Wilkinson say in her affidavit? When 
John Brown and his comrades were there on the 
night of the 24th, when they took Wilkinson 
out and murdered him, just before they left they 
took his property and his only horse. I sup- 
pose they needed the horse to aid in the emanci- 
pation of slaves! Horse stealing is carried on 
to a great extent sometimes ina frontier country. 
Mrs. Doyle states that they inquired where their 
horse was, and were told it was out on the 
prairic, What took place at Harper’s Ferry? 
They took Colonel Washington’s silver and his 
vatch. What does he admit in his own confes- 
sion? That he during the last winter had stolen, 
had kidnapped, and run off eleven slaves from the 
State of Missouri to Kansas. That is not steal- 
ing, though; I suppose that is not theft, that is 


not robbery; and we ought not to talk about this | 


old man as stealing in the common acceptation of 
the term! 


What ts it, I ask the country, I ask 


the Senate, if it is not stealing, robbery, highway | 


robbery? And yet these things are thrown out, 
perhaps not intended, but they do operate as an 
apology and excuse in the minds of many for the 
infamy, the murders, the thieving, the treacherous 
conduct of this old man Brown, who was nothing 


more than a murderer, a robber, a thief, and a 


traitor. 


I think, Mr. President, thatso farasJohn Brown | 


is concerned, the facts which I have presented 
stand uncontroverted. The Senator has failed to 
touch them. He has not removed them, but has 


added strength and additional proof to what I said | 


in reference to them. It was not my intention to 
consume this length of time, and I should not 


have said a single word on the subject if the res- || 


olutions could have been adopted without discus- 


sion, and especially so if a reference had not been | 


made to John Brown not being a murderer and a 
thief, involving the reputation and character of 
some of the citizens of my own State. 

There does seem to be a providential interposi- 


tion in this affair. Brown murdered Doyle and 

his two sons. Doyle left a widow and four help- | 
less children. Justice seemed to be a little tardy; | 
but it kept constantly in pursuit of its victim, and || wrong. Andindoing that I will endeavor tosquare 
but a short time since the man who murdered |! the books in reference to this subject of irrepres- || amajority of this House, the question never having 


sons; at Harper’s Ferry. I do not say that this 
was a stroke of Providence; but it was a singular 
coincidence. He whose hands were red, crimson 
with the blood of a father and two sons, fell a vic- 
tim at Harper’s Ferry with his own two sons. It 
seems that divine Providence intended it as a re- 
buke, an illustration that justice will not only 
overtake its victim, but will mete out justice ina 
similar manner. . 

I think, Mr. President, that I have shown the 
tendency of the policy to which I have called at- 
tention. Whether it has been designed at all 
times by those who preached it or not, I shall not 
undertake to say; but I will say that the effect of 
that kind of teaching has been the result which ts 
so evident; and I want to say now, in no spirit 
of boasting, to my friends East and West, North 
and South, that the time has arrived when these 
things ought to be stopped; the time has arrived 
when encroachments on the institutions of the 
South should cease; the time has arrived when 
the southern States and their institutions should 
be let alone; the time has arrived when you must 
either preserve the Constitution or you must dis- 
solve this Union; the time has arrived when we 
have well nigh done making any appeals to you 
on the subject; but all we ask of you ts, that, as 
brothers of the same great Confederacy, you will 
understand and carry out tl e Constitution as itis, 
and Jet us cease this bickering. Let us cease this 
agitation, and stand upon the Constitution as the 
common altar, and maintain all its euarantecs, 
and swear by our fathers and the God who made 
us that the Constitution and its guarantees shall 
be preserved; and, in doing so, we shall preserve 
the Union; and in preserving the Union, we shall 
have peace and harmony, and the unexampled 
prosperity which has visited our country will con- 
tinue to go on. 

Mr. MALLORY. It is getting near the heur 
of adjournment now, and it is rather late for any 
gentleman tocommence a speech on this subject. 
[ therefore move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 
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will overtake us if dead. Justice has overtaken , Doyle and his two sons, fell a victim, with his two | sible conflict. But, now, I hope gentlemen upon 


the other side of the House will unite with us and 
proceed to ballot for Speaker and to organize the 
Foon When that is done, we will discuss with 
you all these subjects, for I assure you none of 
us upon this side shrink from a full and fair in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. MAYNARD. We have been engaged for 
one week in attempts to organize the House. 
During that time we have taken three votes. Most 
of the time has been oceupied, as it were, in Com- 
mittce of the Whole, discussing questions which 
are necessarily incident to, and growing out of 
the attempt to make such organization. We have 
seen, In consequence of our unorganize d condi- 
tion, a great deal of interruption, a great deal of 
disturbance, a great deal of noise coming from 
these thronging galleries, and have been without 
apparently p*oper means of preserving order, and 
maintaining our self-protection. In order that the 
Clerk may be disembarrassed, and in order that 
centiemen upon this floor may be disermbarrassed 
trom having a functionary of less dignity than 
themselves to preside over their dehberations, | 
offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the oldest member of this House, by con 
secutive service, be, and is hereby, appeinted to the 
to preside until the election of Speaker. 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I suppose that the mere ob- 
jection of an individual member will have no effeet, 
as we are not acting under the rules of the House, 
butunder general varliamentary law. 

L wish to say buta single word, in addition to 
what I have already said, and then I will leave 
the proposition to the sood sense of the House, 
and let it abide the fate they may determine. By 
looking at the record of the ‘Twenty-Sixth Con- 
cress, ltappears that, upon the attempt to organize 
the House, there sprung up an important legal ques- 
tion which gave rise to an animated and protracted 
debate. On the fourth day ofthat session, | find that 
a distinguished gentleman from South Carolina 
introduced a proposition that the then oldest mem- 
ber, the venerable Lewis Williams, should take 


‘hair 


the chair,and occupy it until the House was or- 


The CLERK stated the pending question to be | 
| | 
upon the motion of ghe gentleman from Pennsyl- | 


vania [Mr. Hickman 
Friday, upon which the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Kircore] was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
Indiana yield me the floor a moment? 

Mr. KILGORE. 
if any discussion is to grow out of what he may 
have to offer? 

Mr. MAYNARD. IL hope not. 

Mr. KILGORE. I will yield to the gentleman 
inafew moments. Upon consultation with my 
friends upon this side of the House, I find there 
is an almost unanimous opinion in favor of pro- 
eeeding with the balloting until we bring about an 
organization of the House, and that they would 


to amend the Journal of | 


Will the gentleman from | 


I would ask the gentleman | 


much prefer remaining silent until that end is to | 


be obtained. I am aware ot the great necessity 
of an organization. The Administration is hob- 
bling along in a crippled condition without money, 
and almost without friends. I am willing to place 
it in a condition to avail itself of the former, while 
I do not think it deserves the latter, 


Let me say to gentlemen upon the other side of 


the House, that we do not shrink from discussion, 
and that, at the proper time, after the organiza- 
tion of the House, we will meet them and discuss 
the very subjects which they have brought before 


| the House, until all parties are satisfied. I shall 


| there is to be a dissolution. 


take the first opportunity that may peapens itself 
to endeavor to examine the state of things as they 
exist between the North and South. We are told 
All well-conducted 
partnerships, previous to a dissolution, examine 
their books to see how the accounts stand; so I 


will endeavor to post up the books between the 


North and the South, and see who has committed 


{| 
} 


ganized; but, for reasons personal to Mr. Wil- 
liams, the name of a distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr, Adams, was substituted. He 
was placed in the chair, and oceupied it for twenty 
days, while that debate was going on previeus to 
the organization of the House. 

The same thing was attempted, but without 
success, at the meeting of the Thirty-Fourth Con- 
gress. Whether it would not have been better, 
had the precedent been followed in that case, f 
leave to the judgment of gentlemen who were en- 
gaged in the protracted and tumultuous debate 
Sitchencnindaeenionssatiasiagians at Speaker. 
This is a measure propounded simply fbr the pur- 
pose of preserving the order, for preserving the 
dignity, for preserving the self-respect of our body 
in the eyes of this great country, until such time 
as we shall be ptepared to proceed to the transac- 
tion of our proper and ordinary business. It is 
a proposition which seems to me to be fair; which 
seems to me to be just, to be wise, to be conserv- 
ative; and it follows a precedent which stands 
upon the record, to say the least, in a very favor- 
able aspect. IL hope the House will adopt the 
resolution; and, for that purpose, I call the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. KILGORE. I interposed an objection 
upon the ground that the resolution was not in 
order. f 

Mr. GROW. I wish to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee to the precedent which 
he has quoted. In the case in which Mr. Adams 
was placed in the chair, the gentleman will re- 
member that he was appointed Speaker because 
the Clerk refused to put any motion. 

Mr. MAYNARD. He was made chairman, 
and not Speaker. He was never called Speaker. 

Mr. GROW. Well, he was appointed because 
the Clerk refused to put any motion. The present 
Clerk has not so refused, and I have heard no 
complaint that every motion has not been sub- 


‘| mitted which has been required. 


Mr. MAYNARD. 


I suggest that the Clerk, 


| in view of the duties devolved upon him, has de- 
| clined to decide questions of order as they arise; 
| and that point directly arising, his views have been 


| sustained by at least a respectable minority, if not 
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come to a final vote; and it is of more importance 
that the order of this House should be preserved 
than that questions should be put to it for its de- 
cision. Lae 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. It is imma- 
terial whether the proposition of my friend from 


‘Tennessee be adopted or not. I have no objection, | 
if that be the sense of the House, that we should | 


carry out that resolution. I propose, however, 


| any gentleman representing a southern constitu- 


~ . 
|| ency can give that gentleman his support? ‘He 
i 
| 
| 
| 


before the vote is taken upon the resolution, to | 


submit briefly some suggéstions to the House in 
relation to the state of things now existing. 

I confess, Mr. Clerk, that I cannot see any se- 
rious objection—however necessary it may be to 
have this House organized—to our proceeding 
with this discussion in the same courteous manner 
in which it has been so far conducted. The at- 
tention of the country is more especially directed 
to what may be going on here in the present con- 


dition of the House than it would be if we pro- | 


ceeded more regularly. 


We have now within | 


this Hall some two hundred and thirty-odd mem- 
bers from various States of the Confederacy—not | 
delegates from a consolidated people, but embas- | 


sadors from great sovereigntics—and it is proper 
that these high and independent representatives 
shal! take into consideration, before electing a 


Speaker of this House—the third officer of the | 


Crovernment in point of dignity—all the great 
— connected with the present state of the 
Jnion. 


Under the Constitution of the United States | 


there is an express authority given to the House 
of Representatives to choose its Speaker and its 
other officers; but as to the mode in which the 
election is to be made, the Constitution is silent. 
Therefore we are to be governed by usage, by 
the essential nature of the case, and by such con- 


siderations as shall control the Representatives of 


these States. I coneede that when a member gets 
up to express his views or the opinions entertained 
by his section or by his constituents, it should be 
done in order, with dignity, with firmness. As 
now constituted, we are here on our parole of 
honor. If the intervention of your euberditate 
officers cannot be called in to preserve order, the 
greater the reason for gentlemen conducting them - 
selves with perfect decorum; and I would hold 
that man who would indulge in personalities, or 
in any ungenerous remarks not called for by the 
occasion, as derelict in the discharge of his high 
duty. Inthe brief remarks which I propose to 
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stands before us and the ae unfortunately | 


for him, as the indorser of this 
notorious pv'yi cation. 


elper book, that | 
How can he be relieved | 


from that odium? Notwithstanding the apologies | 


him as the poisoned shirt of Nessus. He cannot 
divest himself of it. 
who represent great interests which are recog- 
_ nized by the Constitution, to sustain a gentleman 
thus implicated and thus affected? 
_ What incendiary views does this atrocious pub- 
lication of Helper inculcate? Here isa brief sum- 
mary: 
**}. Thorough organization and independent political 


How can they expect us, | 


made to the House, that indorsement sticks to | 


action on the pari of the non-slaveholding whites of the | 


South. 
**2. Ineligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders; never an- 


other vote to any one who advocates retention and perpet- | 


nation of human slavery. 


**3. No coijperation with pro-slavery politicians ; no fel- | 


lowship with them in religion; no affiliation with them in 
society. 
**4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants; no guest- 


ship in slave-waiting hotels; no fees to pro-slavery law- | 
| yers; no employment of pro-slavery physicians; no audi- | 


ence to pro-slavery parsons. 

**5. No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

“6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-slavery 
newspapers. 
oo The greatest possible encouragement to free white 
abor.’’ 


I have not read the book, and may never take | 


that oceasion; and I refer to this brief analysis, 


'| without commenting upon other sentiments yet 


|| very questionable authority. 


make on this occasion, | shall not depart from the | 


So that | have thus laid down, and which | 


recognize to be correct. 


The Democratic members of this House, al- | 


though in a minority, have proceeded, accord- 
ing to the ancient usages of that party, to have 
an understanding, and to present to their fellow- 
members a gentleman for Speaker whom they 
consider perfectly competent to discharge the du- 
ties of that position. They have offered a distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia. What objec? 
tions can be advanced against him? He has been 
longa member of this House, and is acquainted 
with parliamentary usage. 
principles are national. 
resentative alone of the old Commonwealth of 
Virginia, but a Representative to take charge, ac- 


His views and his | 
He is here, not the Rep- | 


cording to the limitations of the Constitution, of | 


the interests of every section of this great Con- 
federacy. No objection can be urged against him 
personally. No fair and legitimate objection, I 
apprehend, can be advanced against him so far 
as his political principles are concerned. If he 
be clothed with the responsible trust of presiding 
over the deliberations of this House, he will do 
so with dignity, with firmness, with fairness, in 
my judgment. On the other side we sce the Re- 
niblican party, a great organization of the North. 
‘hey, also, have presented a member of that 


party for Speaker, and have invoked to his sup- || 


yort the suffrages of members of this House. 
ow stands that gentleman? Is it not known to 


this House that, in the various ballots that have | 
taken place, not a single member from a southern | 


State, or from the States of the Pacific, has taken 
on himself the responsibility ef voting for that 
gentleman? How can they do it? So far as the 
»ersonal character of that gentleman is concerned, 

have nothing to say against him; but, repre- 
senting, as I do, a southern constituency—coming 
from a State loyal to this Union—coming from a 


|| Constitution. 


| 
| 


more insurrectionary and diabolical. 


Enough | 


comment upen such a miserable firebrand; and | 
the candidate of the Republicans has indorsed and | 


recommended it! 
A gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Hick- 

| MAN] introduced, the other day, a resolution em- 
bodying the plurality rule. Now, is not thata 

| matter of questionable constitutionality ? 


7 he 


Constitution of the United States says that the | 


House shall choose its Speaker. A majority of a | 
quorum can transact business, but can they dele- | 


gate authority to a less number than a majority? | 


Can a measure be passed or become a law unless | 


it meet the approval of a majority? I apprehend 
not. This plurality rule is therefore a matter of 


| never consent, under any circumstances, to vote 
for the election of Speaker by the plurality rule. 
No, sir; our Federal Government is a Government 
of limited powers,of checksand balances. Within 
those limitations, it may be said, you have the 


| House of Representatives and the Senate of the 


For myself, I can | 


United States, coérdinate branches of the legisla- | 


tive department. You have the President of the 
United States, who can exercise the veto power; 
which, looking to the character of this Govern- 
ment—a Confederacy of sovereign States—is a 
conservative power. And, sir, if from the con- 
flicting elements of which this House iscomposed, 
no party can command a majority in its organiza- 
tion, then what is the attitude of the Government? 
What is the position of this nation? Upon whom 
does the responsibility rest? Uponallofus. You 
may say that it is not upon the Republican part 
or upon the Democratic party, if you please. It 
may be upon those gentlemen who cast scattering 
votes; but they have their responsibility also to 
meet. Sir, I say, for myself, that I cannot recog- 
nize the propriety of an organization of this House 
by the adaption of the plurality rule. 

Well, sir, the district that I have the honor to 
represent—a part of the State of Maryland—is a 


tion; but I owe it to this House, to my constitu- 
ents, and to myself, to state here, that there is a 
growing apprehension in my section of the State 
of Maryland, (and I believe, sir, it is a fair index, 
perhaps, of the sentiment of the whole State,) 
that there is danger to the perpetuity of this Union, 
and to the existence of this Confederacy, and to 
our immediate interests. And let me say, sir, 
that this Union is not to be preserved, in my judg- 
ment, by singing peans and hosannas to it. It 
| can only be perpetuated by maintaining, in their 
| full vigor and vitality, all the guarantees of the 
Whenever this Government is un- 
' der the control of an irresponsible and fanatical 
majority, and the integrity and sovereignty of the 
| States are destroyed, you may cleave down this 
| Union, and demolish the very existence of the 


border State—I ask, how can it be expected that || Government. The South, therefore, is taking her 


district loyal to this Union, under the Constitu- | 


| barked in the Revolution were too hast 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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position and occupying the ground that she does— 
not alone for her own sake, but as the friend of the 
whole Union—for the purpose of maintaining 
the constitutional rights of the people of the North, 
as well as those of the South. 

Well, sir, a new kind of doctrine is talked about 
now-a-days of an “irrepressible conflict” between 
the free and the slave States which did not pre- 
vail in the stormy but patriotic days of the e- 
olution, in those heroic times when our forefathers 
went into the struggle with mother country. Of 
the thirteen States that then existed, twelve were 
slaveholding States and but one was a non-slave- 
holding State, and a Constitution was formed in 
the year of our Lord 1789, recognizing the rights 
of those slaveholding States. 

How many sovereign States are there now? 
The southern section alone has fifteen. In place 
of the thirteen States that went straight through 
the battles of the Revolution ‘aepheelly with 
three million people, you have now on southern 
soil fifteen great and powerful slaveholding States, 
with a population of some six or eight million 
and all the elements of a great people. Can it 
be supposed that the Representatives of those 
fifteen slaveholding States are less patriotic, less 
the friends of constitutional! Government than 
were our forefathers? They did not go into that 
great conflict from any new-fangled notion of lib- 
erty or any of those transcendental views which 
now actuate a portion of the people of the North. 
They lived wales charters from the mother coun- 
try—all the colonies had such charters—and they 
went into that struggle with the mother country 
in defense of constitutional liberty and their char- 
tered rights. There were cool and sedate men in 
those days who thought that the patriots who em- 
in their 
action; they said that they had lived undera good 
| Government, and that perhaps the mother country 

would change her policy; but George Washing- 
ton, the father of his country, and his compatriots 
_ thought otherwise, and they deliberately involved 
' themselves in that great revolutionary effort with 


| three million people papeponns the entire popula- 
a 


tion of the colonies. There were men in those 
days, both North and South, called Tories, who 


| thought the movement ill-advised and premature ; 


but the patriots of those days rushed into the fear- 
ful contest, and, notwithstanding this internal feel- 
ing and opposition, they gloriously established 
| their independence and laid the foundation of this 
| constitutional confederated Government. Now, 
' can it be supposed that in this nineteenth century, 
| when, under the beneficent influence of this Gov- 
ernment, the South herself, pari passu with other 
_ portions of the country, has grown to be a great 
| section, with fifteen States and eight million peo- 
ple, they will, when an attempt is made to strike 
down all constitutional guarantees and to set at 
naught the limitations which are prescribed for 
the action of this Government, tamely submit to 
a dominant, fanatical, and irresponsible majority ? 
I apprehend not, sir. Have we not grown to be 
| a great people? We have now thirty-three States, 
not alone upon the Atlantic slope as in the rev- 
olutionary struggle, and with a scattered popula- 
tion, but you have filled up, by the wise and infhu- 
ential action of this Government, the avenues of 
population; the great valley of the Mississippi 
now teems with her millions of people, and we 
have now, upon the golden shores of the Pacific, 
two great States—California and Oregon. 
| Now, sir,is it to be supposed that these States 
| will revolve around the General Government as 
| does the solarsystem around the sunas a center? 
Almighty power controls the universe; but Al- 
| mighty power does not control human government 


|| upon the same fixed and unalterable basis. That 





|| depends in a great measure, under divine Provi- 
I] 


| dence, upon the people—the voice of the people, 


which, in this country, we recognize, in the mode 
prescribed by the Constitution, as the voice of 
God; and the people are not those of the days of 
the Revolution; not those who are to come after 
us; but the people now living and moving on the 
face of the carth within the limits of this Con- 
federacy, they are the people—the actual people. 
We have lived happily; we have lived and enjoyed 
all the blessings of iif » comfortably under this 
Union; and it has grown to be powerful among 
the nations of the world under the guidance of 
Democratic principles? Now, forsooth, in this 
refined age of the world, here are gentlemen from 
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the North who are ready to strike down the con- 
stitutional guarantees and limitations of this Gov- 
ernment. An assault, too, is made upon the Su- 





preme Court’ of the United States. That, perhaps, | 


is one of the most unfavorable symptoms of the 
times. Has not the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that citizens of the South have as 
much right to carry their institutions and various 
descriptions of property into the Territories as 
citizens of the North have to carry theirs? That 
court has, upon solemn argument and re-argu- 
ment, pronounced the Missouri compromise to be 
unconstitutional, because it violates the rights of 
the people of the South. Yet the Supreme Court 
is assailed! 


when in conflict with their sentimentality. [t@as 
been said b 
Ohio, [Mr. Corwiy,] and the acquiescence in his 
views by the other side would make them appear 


HE 


, however, he should be put up as the candidate of 


It shows the feeling at the North. | 
They make war not only upon the Supreme Court, | 
but upon the constitutional rights of the South, | 


the distinguished gentleman from | 


to be those of the Republican party, that they | 


were in favor of the fugitive slave law. Am I to 
understand that the Republican party proper is in 
favor of that law? Why, then, these assaults 
upon the Supreme Court and the South? If that 
party has a predominating influence at the North, 


as is alleged, why do they not efficiently indicate | 
Why | 


that recognition of the fugitive slave law? 
is it that a citizen of the South puts his life in 
jeopardy when ‘he pursues his runaway slave into 
the North, in order to return him to his service? 


If our friends of the North wish this Government | 
to continue as it has done, then the constitutional | 


rights of the South must be respected. It becomes 


the solemn duty of the members of the Republican 


party at once to carry out the provisions of the 
Constitution. 
in Boston, and Philadelphia, and elsewhere; but 
they will have no good result unless they influ- 
ence the action of the northern Representatives 
upon this floor, now or hereafter. The 


There have been Union meetings | 
bP 


must | 


act upon the public sentiment of the ok SO as | 


to induce patriotic results here in the councils 
of the nation. If they do not do that, they amount 
to nothing; then they are a delusion. There is 
not a gentleman here who does not know that, if 
the policy which has prevailed in the North be 
allowed to continue; if infamous publications like 
the Helper book are indorsed, even though by 
inadvertence; if such publications are circulated 
broadcast throughout this Union, for the purpose 
of stirring up strife, insurrection, and civil war, 
the Union must fall, sooner or later, however 
much we may be attached to it; however mindful 
of its glories and its benefits. 


Mr. Clerk, the distinguished Senator from New | 


York (Mr. Sewarp] has declared that there isan 
‘* irrepressible conflict’’ between slaveholding and 
ated . 

fomented by passion and prejudice and all sorts of 
means? Why did he take that position? In the 
North, a portion of the people, at least, have been in 
the habit of running men representing the most 
fanatical and extreme views, for the Presidency. 


aveholding States. Is that conflict to go on, || 


| institution of slavery might be avoided in process 


|| of Virginia and Maryland, inserted that provision 


They ran Joun P. Hare and Gerrtt Smith, I | 
believe, and others. Mr. Sewarp, who is asharp, | 


keen, calculating politician, came to the conclu- || 


sion, no doubt, that he would take the wind out | 
of the sails of such aspirants, and adopt himself | 
the most ultra ground and thus exclude all others, | 


for none can be more extreme. I apprehend, there- 
fore, it was that he promulgated this idea of an 
‘* irrepressible conflict;’’ and it is well understood 
that no man in the North can express more ultra 
views. 
come to pass, when this Republican party puts 
forth its presidential candidate, that Mr. Sewarp 
will be their standard bearer. If a man, en- 
tertaining such views, be successfully indorsed 
by northern sentiment, then his election to the 
Presidency will give rise to a momentous ques- 
tion as to how far the States of the South and the 
States upon the Pacific, and, indeed, all States 
that go for the Constitution, should take steps to 
protect their interests, if they mean to maintain 
constitutional and well regulated government. I 
saw a backing down, however, I think, upon the 
other side; and I have, I must confess, an abiding 
confidence in the integrity and perpetuity ef the 
Union. That change of tactics was indicated, I 


thought, by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Cor- 
wix,] 


ago. 


in the remarks which he made a few days 
They seem not prepared to indorse Wiz- 





And, sir, I am apprehensive that it will | 
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try from the mouth of the Ohio down to the Ba- 
lize, but for the existence of the institution of 
slavery ?—for the whole of that region is adapted 
to slave labor and the raising of cotton and sagar. 
lt would have been a vast wilderness, for you 
would not have had white population sufficient to 
fill up that regign with laborers adapted to the 
growth of cotton and the sugar cane: Nor could 
white laborers have happily occupied that region 
in the cultivation of such erops. 








, 
the Republican party for the Presidency, and his 
extreme views should be sustained, then, sir, we 
of the South will know where to find the North. 
But I believe, Mr. Clerk, that there is patriotism 
enough in the North to rebuke the revolutionary 
and disorganizing views entertained by such aman 
as Wittiam H. Sewarp. At the last presiden- 
tial election, there were one million two hundred 


thousand votes po!led in favor of the national can- 
didate. But if the sentiments entertained by the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwiy} 
are those of the Republican party, upon what 
ground can that party stand? If they acknowl- 
edge the constitutionality of the fugitive slave law, | 
if they recognize the decision of the Supreme | 
Court of the United States, that the South have 
equal sights with the North in the Territories, | 
then upon what basis does that party stand? 
If they are in favor of the constitutional guaran- 
tees, and do not hold to the extreme views charged || 
upon them, why do they come up and attempt to 
organize this House in opposition to the action of | 
the Democratic party ? Must they not be regarded 
as a stupendous faction ? 
I have observed, in a speech made by a distin- 
guished gentleman at a Union meeting at Boston, 
where there were several thousands assembled, he 
stated that there were thousands of votes regis- | 
tered in Massachusetts that had not been polled | 
for many years. A small minority, in fact, in 
Massachusetts have been managing the destinies 
of that State, if this be a correct representation. 
Now, in a crisis like this, when the Government | 
is shaking from center to circumference; when | 
this great Confederacy, with all its advantages, is 
in jeopardy—now, I say, there is an occasion for 
the people of the North to rise in their majesty 
and rebuke the mad spirit of disloyalty. We do 
not ask them to vindicate slavery; if their views 
are adverse to it, so be it. We have examined 
this question in all its bearings. By our social in- 
stitutions slavery exists unalterably in the South. 
We have four million negroes. "What is to be | 
done with them? Suppose you free them, how | 
do you avoid the evil? The negro is, by a fixed | 
fact, one of the institutions of the country. You | 
cannot change his destiny. They were brought 
here by some ruling of divine Providence un- || 
doubtedly, and you cannot hold us responsible. 
W hile tits Government was being cmd in 1789, 
how came the clause inserted in the Canstitution 
that the slave trade should not cease for twenty 
years? Why, Mr. Jefferson, and many men in || 
the days of the Revolution, and before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, I believe, thought this 


of time, and that it would gradually aor 
When the delegates met, and the North and some 
of the States South, and against the remonstrances 


in the Constitution providing for the further in- 
troduction of slaves for twenty years; during 
that period the country was filled with Africans 
by your merchant adventurers of the North, who 
had the control of the navigating interest of the 
country at that time. They are here, and how 


shall we get rid of them? Northern men, I say, || 


| banded with the extreme men of the South, to | 


fasten this institution upon the country, and now | 
we have some three or four million of the African 1 
race. Is there any man who has examined this | 
subject philosophically, and in reference to our | 
social system, who has devised a better scheme | 
for the protection and preservation of the rights of | 
white men, as well as those of the negroes, than || 
you find existing in the slave States? Can any || 
of these new lights, any of these transcendental || 
philosophers, pointoutaremedy? If you cannot, || 
then is it not one of those unalterable institutions, | 
the destruction of which would shatter your social | 
system North, South, East, and West? If you | 
affect this interest of the South, you derange every | 
interest of this country. How would it operate | 
upon the New England States—the manufacturing | 

} 


States. When we raise cotton, we send it either | 
to Old England orto New England. Nowisthere || 
a man upon the other side of the House who is | 
not clothed to some extent with fabrics raised b 

negro labor? Not one, I presume. What will 
be your condition if you destroy your ‘nanufac- | 
turing establishments for the want of material? } 
What would have been the condition of this coun- |; 


| 
| 
! 


about four million negroes, slave and free. 


appropriate and adapted a 
The white man Is engage¢ 
pursuit. ' 
its origin, trace and examine it in the light of po- 
litical economy, and answer me, menofthe North, 


Mr. CURTIS. I would ask my friend if there 


are not twice as many laboring white men in the 
South as there are negroes? 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I think not. 
Mr. CURTIS. That is about the proportion. 
I think there are about six million whites, and 


about three million negroes. 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. There are 
Now 
let me say to the gentleman from lowa that there 
is no incompatibility at the South between the la- 
bor of the white man and slave labor, each in its 
yhere—none whatever. 

in different labor and 
Take the history of this country from 


would this country, with all its magnificence, all 
its pares and grandeur, have occupied its present 
high position, had it not been for this African 
population ? ‘Whence could we have drawn a su 
ficient laboring population? You have already 
pretty much exhausted Ireland; you get but few 
men from that quarter now; you get some from 
Germany, a few from France, and a portion from 
other parts of the continent; and Lask you, would 
you have filled up our country with laborers of 


| climatic capacities, but for ihe African? The 


negro has been profitably employed at the South 
in growing cotton, sugar, and rice; and the white 


| man, at the same time, has felt the benefit of this 
_munificent system of Government in. other and 


more congenial occupations. If my friend from 
lowa will examine the question fairly, I think he 
will come to the conclusion that if the African, by 
a wise Providence, | believe, had never been in- 
troduced into this country, we should have been 
at least half a century behind our present posi- 
tion. We are much indebted, in my bumble fudg- 
ment, to that act of an all-wise Providence; for I 
think it must have been the act of a benevolent 


|| Providence that the African was brought to this 


country; and if the African is removed, and his 
destiny changed, it must be done by the same Al- 
mighty power. If you undertake, by the action 


| of this Government, by combinations at the North, 


to make war upon the institutions of the South, 
you may destroy not only the South, but this 
great Confederacy. ‘That institution i8 a part of 
our social system, and cannot be changed without 
fundamental convulsions. Have we not grown 


| great, powerful, and magnificent with African sla- 
| very? 
| point to any instance in sacred or profane history, 
_of any people who have flourished as have the 


f ask the gentleman from lowa if he can 


good people of this glorious country? This in- 
stitution existed at the formation of the Constitu- 


| tion, and it was expressly recognized and formed 


a part of that sacred compact, and it has entered 
into our social and concentrated existence as an 
integral part. 

[ hope, and yet believe, that there is enough of 

triotism and enough of common sense in the 
North to keep this Government moving along in 
its high career of prosperity. We have consid- 
ered this question, and have, it is too true, an 
apprehension that fanaticism may be able, by 
concentration, to destroy the Confederacy and 
break up this Union. Yet that is still a question. 


| Let us see how the next presidential election will 


result. If that election be determined in favor of 
the views of the Republican party, then, [ appre- 
hend, the southern States and the States of the 


|| Pacific, and all other order-loving States, will 


take counsel together, as our forefathers did in 
the revolutionary struggle. They will take no 
hasty action, but will resolve deliberately, se- 
riously, and with a full understanding of their 
condition. If this great fanatical party comes 
into power, takes control of the ererement, 
possession of the White House, and of this Cap- 


| itol, and of all the offices of the Government, 


would not this metropolis be overrun with swarms 
of Republican officeholders and office-seekers? 
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and may Heaven deliver us from such keepers 
of our great seal! 

Mr. KILGORE. I ask the gentleman from 
Maryland whether he is not in favor of the ma- 
jority of the people of this Union ruling, so long 

8 they rule with a proper respect for the rights 
of the minority? 

Mr. STEWART, of Marylafid. I am in favor 
of the majority ane: under the limitations and 
forms pre scribed by he Constitution. 

Mr. KILGORE. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Recollect that 
in our Confede racy, the littl State of Delaware 
—I speak of her as a small but respectable State— 


{laughter,| 18 on an equality with the State of 


New York, in the Senate of the United States, 
under the Constitution, I am opposed, unalter- 
ably, to a majority of absolute numbers control- 
ling this Confederacy in any manner, except in the 
mode pointed out in the compact of Union. This 
is a Confederacy, not a consolidated empire. The 
State of Delaware, the State of New Jersey, and 
the State of Rhode Island occupy the same proud 
position, as sister States in this Confederacy, as 
does the great Empire State of New York, and 
will oceupy that relation so long as we can keep 
the Government within constitutional limits. But 
if you start out on this wild ocean of an irrespon- 
sible majority, ‘irrepressible conflict,’’ trenching 
on the rights of the States, cleaving down the lm- 
jtations of the Constitution, then we have a des- 
potism. No, sir, the great discovery made by 
our forefathers was, that they had arranged a 
Government of constitutional limitations. There 
is the veto power given to the President—that is 
a conservative power. So, also, the power which 
the minority holds in this House—the position 
now occupied by the Democratic party, if you 
please—is a conservative attribute. Now, when- 
ever the time comes that you men of the North, 
with your allies, set aside the constitutional lim- 
itations, for the purpose of making war upon the 


South and her imstitutions, you pull down this | 


great temple of constitutional liberty on yourown 
heads. hi nh you yourselves will have no con- 
stitutional Government, buta wild majority, reck- 
lessly and uncontrollably setting aside the rights 
of the States and the people, making war upon 
the Supreme Court, and upon every imstituuon 
that comes in conflict with their grasping domina- 
tion, 


a system of checks, limitations, restraints, and | 


balances against such an illimitable and irrespons- 
ible majority. 

Mr. KILGORE. I presume the gentleman 
from Maryland has been a Democrat all his life. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE, 1 ask him if he sustained 
General Jackson m his war on the Constitution, 
and in his declaration that the Supreme Court 
would not make decisions to bind his conscience 
in regard to the bank of the United States? 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. 1 conceive 
that the question put by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana has no application to the question which | am 
now discussing. ‘That gentleman decides, and | 
decide, on all constitutional questions coming 
within our jurisdiction for our own representative 
action, General Jackson, as the head of the Dem- 
ocrauc party and Government, decided for him- 
self. I now put this question to the gentleman: 
When the Sapreme Court has decided a question 
legally and constitutionally coming before it, does 
he recognize that decision as binding? I should 
like to have an answer. Now, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided in the Dred Scott 
case that the people of the South ean go into the 
common Territories with their property —their ne- 
groes—justas the people of the North can go with 
their horses, their cattle, and their looms: and the 
court adjudged that the Missouri compromise 
was vnconsttutional, because it was in conflict 
with the rights of the South. 
stand up to that decision? 


Mr. KILGORE. I have stated, and I do not 


wish to be misunderstood, that when the Supreme-} 


Court travels out of its legitimate sphere for the 
purpese of pronouncing a political opinion on 
questions not presented for their considcrauon, | 
have ne regard for it. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. 
undertake to decide for yourself. 

Mr. KiLGORE. 
the Supreme Court, in that case, traveled out of 


Then you 


THE CONGRESSIONAL. 


Wik the gentleman | 


1 undertake to decide that || 










the record, for the purpose of pronouncing a po- 
litical Opinion not involved in the issue presented 
to them. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. 
erly is to decide that question ? 

Mr. KILGORE. lam myself. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Exactly; but 
do you decide in a representative capacity, or as 
an individual ? 


Who prop- 
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ernor Wise, in pursuance of what he considers to 
be his duty, finding men violating the laws and 
peace of Virginia, undertakes to pursue them 


| flagrante bello, and they fice into the State of Ohio, 


If you undertake to decide as an | 


individuai, and differ with the Supreme Courtand | 
its authority, then you would be in opposition to | 


the constitutional authorities of the Government. 
Such a principle is at war with the orderly acts 
and authority of this Government, because it is 
the Supreme Court that has the right to decide 
these questions when they are appropriately be- 
fore it. If their decisions are not binding on al! 
| coérdinate departments of the Government, in 
eases which they adjudge properly before them, 
then we are without any acknowledged or com- 
petent judicial authority. I hold that the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States is con- 
trolling and binding. In the Dred Scott case, the 
Supreme Court decided that the people of the 
South, as well as the people of the North, have 
equal constitutional rights in the Territories; and 
it is notin the power of the Congress of the Uni- 
| ted States, or any department of the Government, 
to control these great constitutional rights. 
Mr. KILGORE. Let me again ask the gen- 
tleman whether that question was legitimately be- 
fore the Supreme Court, and whether the only 


| question for their adjudication was not whether | 


Dred Scott was a citizen of the United States or 
not, under the provisions of the Constitution? 
And, if that was the only question, let me ask him 


whether it was not an extra-judicial opinion, and | 
one that should have no binding force upon any | 


| one? 
Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. 


the gentleman from [Indiana that I think the ques- 


I will say to | 


tion came legitimately before the Supreme Court. | 
1 think that, in the Dred Scott case, the very ques- | 


tion came up as to the power of the Congress of 
the United States to prescribe terms in such cases 
in relation to the occupying of the ‘Territories. I 


look upon it as having been legitimately decided. | 


But, outside of the decision of the Supreme 
Court—which I conceive 


yas only an affirmation | 
| of the constitutional rights of the South—I should | 
We thought our forefathers had found out || 


like to know upon what principle the gentlemen | 
> . . . * a a | 
of a dominant, irresponsible majority can under- | 


take to say to the men of the South, after terri- 
tory has been acquired by the conimon blood and 
| the common treasure, that thé people of the South 


as the people of the North. I say that it is against 
common justice, against common decency, and 


| against common right, to maintain such a position, | 


Now, if the object of gentlemen at the North is 


have not the same oe rights in the Territories | 


must there not be a collision between these two 
States, unless there is an exercise of this consti- 
tutional power of the Government? When Com- 
modore Paulding made his demonstration on the 
soil of Nicaragua, a Government with which we 
were at peace, and captured Walker there, gen- 
tlemen on the other side said that he did right, 
and some of them undertook to compliment him 
for it. Well, will they carry out that principle? 
Governor Wise found John Brown and his con- 
federatcs upon the soil of Virginia, with arms and 
ammunition and all the elements of warfare. Sup- 
pgse they had escaped into Ohio, there is nothing 
inthe Constitution or in the comity of nations, 
according to your understanding, that would have 
prevented him from pursuing them there; but, 
had he done so, it would have brought on a col- 
lision between those two States. And I appeal to 
gentlemen in this crisis, when the country is ex- 
cited North, South, East, and West, when you 
find Virginia ina state of military defense, and, no 
doubt, when the Legislature of Maryland meets, 
they will put the military defenses of that State 
also on a proper basis, as will all the southern 
States—I appeal to gentlemen, if not by suitable 
legislation, at least by the power of public opin- 
ion, to prevent these onslaughts upon the South. 

These are the views and considerations, Mr. 
Clerk, entering into our discussions here, that 
should govern and animate us, before the organ- 
ization of the House, if you please, in undertak- 
ing to determine what is the proper action that the 
tepresentatives of this great Confederacy should 
adopt in our proceedings on this occasion, in the 
organization of this House. I think if we con- 
duct ourselves with decorum, as I have no doubt 
every gentleman will, if these matters are dis- 
cussed with fairness and courtesy, we may come 
to a proper understanding. We are all of us, I 
apprehend, friends of the Union and of this great 
Government in its individuality and in its com- 
bined action. Let us all, from every section, 
take counsel together as high-toned patriots. I 
would say to the Representatives on the other 
side, if they are the friends of the Union, why do 
they press their present candidate? If gentlemen 
of the North are, as they claim to be, Union-lov- 
ing and conservative, why do they present as their 





| organ, as their candidate, as the index of their 


| House occupies an honorable 


| the appointment of committees, &c. 


to curtail slavery, where will they find the ground || 
| on which to stand? If they keep up their organ- | 


ization, when all these questions 1n relation to 
| the Territories are settled, instead of being a free- 


soil party, they will sa become an anti-sla- | 


very party, toall intents anc 


domestic institutions. 
| I read the other day the correspondence be- 


purposes; they will | 
make war in fact upon the South, and upon her || 


| tween Governor Wise and the President in rela- | 


/ tion to the recent onslaught on the sovereign 
State of Virginia. Governor Wise thought that, 


under that provision of the Constitution of the | 


| United States, which guaranties to every State 

yrotection from invasion and from internal strife, 
it was the duty of the President of the United 
States, when the Executive of the Commonwealth 
| of Virginia gave him notice that he apprehended 
an invasion, to intervene and to protect, if neces- 
sary, by all the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State of Virginia from that apprehended 
invasion. The President says that he has not the 
power, that there is no act of Congress conferring 
itupon him;and he maintains that the act of 1793, 
nor the act of 1807, did not clothe him with it. 
Now, if the interpretation of the President be cor- 
rect, and he has no such authority, legislation is 
needed. Aré eur friends from the different sec- 
tions in this House and in the other wing of the 
Capitol prepared to clothe the Exceutive with 

sroper authority to protect the varioas States 
Nosth, South, East, and West, agaimst such in- 
vasions, or combinations, if you choose to call 
| them so? Suppose that it is not done; and Gov- 


| standard bearer. 


| tremist—a 


sentiments, a gentleman who is obnoxious and 
offensive in his public conduct, if you please, to 
gentlemen from the South? The Speaker of this 
position; he is the 
third officer under the Government; he exercises 
a controlling influence over our deliberations, in 
I say, then; 
to gentlemen on the other side who profess to be 
Union men, since your standard beurer has been 
so unfortunate as to have indorsed this offensive 
publication, why press him upon the House? 
Can youcarry him through? No, sirs; I tell you, 
according to my estimate, that this House never 
will be organized with that Representative as your 
I do not think it can be done. 
We men of the South cannot sanction it. Ispeak, 
of course, of legitimate means of opposition. I 
say that he cannot be clected. In the various 
votes which have been taken, what adventitious 
goree have you been able to obtain? You have 
tried all appliances, | presume; you have endeav- 
oreg to exercise all the influence which you could 
command; and yet you are ina minority. Per- 
haps you expect to get the plurality rule. Now, 
I believe that any man who would vote for the 
plurality rule, would, if the question were be- 
tween Bocock and Suerman, vote for SHerman. 
I respond to the sentiment expressed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Reacan.] 
If gentlemen intend to support Suerman, let them 
do it without the plurality rule. Well, even with 
the aid of the plurality rule, can you elect an ex- 
litician who is implicated with this 
Helper book? Can you expect to force him upon 
this House? I apprehend that it cannot be done. 
The North will wake up, and ask what is the dif- 
ficulty. Here wasan infamous publication, utterly 
atrocious in its character, indorsed and recom- 
mended by the candidate of the Republican party. 


. Will the North take and admit his explanation? 


If they do, others will not. I think that that 


+ - Att pig , 















pamphlet of Helper will stick to the Republican 


arty for all time, if they persist in supporting 
Mr: erensnayts who has indorsed it. 

| ask gentlemen of the other side to Jook at the 
elements of which this House is pemponne. We 
ask the other side to present a man whois true tp 
the Union and uncontaminated. 
extremists, we ask them, in reference to the pro- 
ceedings in the future in this House, in order, 
sir, that we may progress harmoniously, we re- 
spectfully submit to them whether it would not 
be more proper for them to present as their can- 
didaté some gentleman who is not obnoxious to 
the charge of an indorsement of such an atrocious 
pamphlet. , 

Mr. STANTON. I submit to the gentleman 
from Maryland whether, if the positions were 
reversed, and the other side of the pean had pre- 
sented a candidate who had been denounced frm 
this side as utterly unworthy of the House and 
the country, and that side were appealed to to 
abandon him, and thereby confess the condemna- 
tion just, they would do it? 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. We have 
some eighty-cight or ninety members upon this 
side of the House. We have met, and nominated 
Mr. Bocock, a national Democrat. Hf there is 
any man upon this side of the House, just as 
sound as Mr. Bocock, more acceptable to the 
other side of the House, I have no doubt that 
there is nationality enough on this side, magna- 
nimity enough, to gratify them in the election of 
such a gentleman to the Speakership of this 
House 

Mr. STANTON. 
upon Mr. Bocock. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. If you can 
find any gentleman from the South who has ever 
signed a document so atrocious in its character as 
the Helper pamphlet; if you will show that Mr. 
Bocock has dohe so, then we will withdraw him, 
and censure any man who has done so. That is 
our attitude. If anything can be shown in the 
public service of Mr. Bocock, in violation-of our 
position, where he has ever said anything so of- 
fensive as that which is contained in the Helper 


We have made no assault 


book, then we should like to hear it, and will 


condemn it 
Mr. KILGORE. Does the gentleman know 


how their candidate stands in relation to the ele- 





vation of Mr. Sewarp to the Presidency ? Would || 


he consider that Mr. Sewarp’s election would, of 
itself, be sufficient cause for the dissolution of the 
Union? If the gentleman is not authorized to 
answer, I would like to hear from Mr. Bocock 
himself. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. 
date has refused to respond to interrogatories. I 
do not undertake to speak for Mr. Bococx. I do 
not know exactly what are his views upon those 
subjects, and do not much care, 
that he is a national Democrat, and would make 
us an accomplished officer. But I am not, as I 
have stated, his organ to answer interrogatories 
tor him. That is a matter for himself. 
candidate of the Republicans upon the other side 
will submit himself to be catechised, there would 
then have been a propricty in putting interroga- 
tories to the Democratic candidate. 

Mr. KILGORE, Perhaps, if the gentleman 


answers my questions satisfactorily, | may vote | 


for his candidate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. If I can find 
out what sort of programme will satisfy the gen- 
tleman, 1 would be glad to gratify him in any 
reasonable way 





If they are not | 


I am satisfied | 


Mr. KILGORE. Here are the questions I | 


would like to have answered: 


THE CC 


Your candi- || ‘ 
| and the people will so understand it. 


If the || 


1. If Mr. Suwarp should be elected President, | 


pursuant to the forms of law and the Constitu- 
tion, would the fact of such election be any or 
sufficient reason for opposing the inauguration of 
his Administration, or for a dissolution of the 
Union of the States ? 

2. Are you, or is your candidate for Speaker, 
for or against reopening the African slave trade ? 

3. Are you, or is he, in favor of congressional 
legislation for the protection of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, in case of the refusal of the Territorial 
Legislature to pass such laws? 

4. Are you, or is he, in favor of popular sover- 
eignty to the extent of allowing the people of a 


; ments. } 
| where are Sodom and Gomorrah ? 


If these questions are answered satisfactorily by 

the Democratic candidate, I should not hesitate to 
say that such a candidate is competent for the 
Speakership. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Those ques- 
tions are not only propounded to my candidat 
but to myself. I am ready to answer for myself. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me have the gentleman’s 
answer, if I cannot get his candidate’s. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I may say of 
Mr. Bocock, as Mr. Suermawn said of himself, 
that he stands upon his record which is spread 
before the country. 
that his candidate will put himself forward to be 
catechised, I have no doubt that Mr. Bococx will 
not shrink from the responsibility of expressing 
whatever opinions he may entertain. 

Mr. KILGORE. If my candidate will not an- 
swer, 1 will undertake the responsibility of doing 
so for him 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland 
for himself. It is very evident, considering the 
time which has elaps« d since this House met, and 
the discussion which has been going on here, that 
the other side cannot organize this House upon 
the candidate they have now before us. It ecan- 
not be done. I do not state this in any spiri: of 
defiance. I state it as a probable calculation. 
Bocock gets so many votes, SHERMAN so many; 
and then there are so many scattering. They 
cannot command those scattering votes. Ido not, 
and will not, believe until I see it, that they can 
command a majority in favor of the plurality rule 
to allow any to dodge responsibility. We cannot 
do much before the holidays, even if we organize. 
l was here in 1855 when the contest took place 
on the election for the Speaker. ‘That contest 
lasted more than seven wecks. 
House never organizes, where is the responsibility? 
You told the people that you were coming up here 
to elect a Speaker, and organize this House. You 
have not done that, sir, nor, inmy judgment, can 
you with Mr. SHerman as your candidate, or 
indeed with anybody in the same category. 

Suppose the House does not organize, who is 
to be held responsible? You will say that th 
Administration party is in power, and that with- 
out an organization of this House they eannot 
earry on this Government. Very well. Here 
are sovereign States, and you cannot thus bring 
this Government to an end. 
the Government I speak of her in all her essence 
and modifications—of State governments and a 


Federal Government—of a government of pri- | 


mary and of delegated powers. You cannot, by 
non-organization on the part of this House, break 


If the gentleman will say | 


Better answer | 


Suppose this | 


When I speak ot | 
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| discovery did our forefathers make which will 


enable us to achieve’ more success or greater per- 
petuity than did those ancient republics, if we are 
reckless of constitutional restraints ? 

| wish it, therefore, understood that I go for the 
Union under the Constitution, and without the 
Constitution there can be no Union; and that, in 
the election of Speaker of this House, I want its 
candidate to be a national man, 2 statesman who 
will recognize all sections, North, South, Last, 
and West. 


I shall stand up here, to the bestof my ability, 


| in defense of the rights of my constituents, ac- 


cording to the views Lentertain, and shall Oppose 
the plurality rule, and all attempts made to organ- 


ize this House by putting in power, with his ob- 
| . . ‘ > 
noxious Penna the candidate of a sectional 


party, which makes war upon the settled and con- 
servative Institutions of the country. Let this de- 
bate go on or stop now, I shall never consent to 


| the plurality rule in order to organize this House; 


and I trustin God that this House and great Con- 


| federacy may be spared the calamity of witness 


up this Government, although it is revolutionary; | 


you hear what your sovereigns say. Let our can- 
didates undergo the ordeal, and let the great body 
of the people of the States in this Confederacy 


|| answerupon whom the responsibility rests. When 


the people of the North understand that the Re- | 


publican party have presented a candidate with 


such a record; when they see his indorsement of 


that infamous publication; you will comprehend 
how far that law-loving people, par excellence, 


will sustain you in pressing such a candidate | 


under all the circumstances. Lam content. [rep- 
resent a constituency loyal to this Union; but to 
the Union under the Constitution. 
for your irresponsible majorities; we do not go 
for any ef your new-fangled and transcendental 
notions: we take the Government as it was founded 


| by our revolutionary forefathers, and when you 
| strike down the institution of slavery, you will 


have cloven down alike all constitutional guaran- 
tees. What but revolution can you expect from 
the South under such circumstances? Do you 
suppose this Government is to exist in perpetuity 
unless you maintain the Constitution in all its 
vigor and integrity? Look at the history, sacred 
and profane, of all despotic or republican Govern- 
Where is Babylon; where is Ninevch: 
Gone, gone. 
The prefoundest antiquarian cannot tell exactly 
where they stood. And why have they been blot- 
ted out from the roll of flourishing cities? Was 
it not because they were reckless of all moral ob- 
ligations and legal restraints imposed upon them? 


| And shall we escape the same awful doom if we 


Territory, during their territorial existence, to 


admit or exclude slavery therefrom ? 


violate the principles, the spirit of the constitu- 
tional limitations imposed upon us by the great 
compact formed by our forefathers? What new 





ing the inauguration of schemes here under such 
influences and such a -programme of sectional 
policy as new startles the country, and will, if not 
checked, cause every column in our great temple 
of constitutional liberty to totter to its very foun- 
dation. 

Mr. HASKIN. Mr. Clerk, I rise to a personal 
explanation, and, in order to be as briefas possible, 
{ have committed what I desire to say to writing, 
It was not my intention to take part in any de- 
bate which might arise upon this floor previous 
to the organization of the House, and I would 


not do so now, were it not for a grossly libelous 


attack upon me in the home organ of the Presi- 
dent on Saturday last. Itis not my custom, upon 
this floor or away from it, to notice lilile things, 
but, as rumor has accorded to the President and 
his Attorney General Black the editorial manage- 


| ment of the Constitution, concealing themselves 


by the temporary employment of. hireling writer 
named Browne—not a relative of Ossawatomie 


| Brown, for, though a madman, a fanatic, and a 
| traitor, yet he was a truthful and a brave man, I 


Wait until || 


feel that the high authority which supervised and 
justified the attack made, in the article to which 

have alluded upon the eight anti-Lecompton 
Democrats of this House, including myself, war- 
rants mein noticing it at this time and in this place, 
itis unnecessary for me to allude to the character 
of President Buchanan or Attorney General Black, 
as their character is well known to the country ; but 
let me say in relation to this man Browne, whois, 
[ am informed, an alien originally from England, 
but lately imported into this city by Mr. Buch- 
anan to grind the music from his dolorous organ, 
that he was previously employed as a penny-a- 
liner in the city of New York upon the Journal 
| of Commerce, a newspaper started by Lewis Tap- 
pan and the original Abolitionists, and which was 
persuaded to support this Administration, by its 
patronage and the patronage lavished upon it by 
the merchants who are engaged in the southern 
| trade. During the campaign of 1858, he was in- 
duced, as I have reason to believe, by a preret- 
nent United States official in the city of New 
York, to take the stump in opposition to my re- 


\| election, and I well recollect that he made a speech 


We do not £o 1} 


| in the town of Morrisania, which was reported 
in extenso in one of the New York Administration 
organs, and the effect of which was to assist to 
| give me two hundred and four majority in that 
town, an old Democratic town, which regular! 
gives a majority to any reputable candidate read: 
ing upon the Democratic platform. I am confi- 
| dent, sir, that, if he had spoken of the other towns 
of Westchester county, the result would have 
been an increased majority for me in each and 
allof them. It is a fact, recognized throughout 
the country, that whilst this paper, the Consti- 
| tution, is the home organ of the President, the 
| New York Herald is Mr. Buchanan’s personal 
exponent. 

Soe the Herald, I can say that, as a newspaper, 
it has been conducted with an amount of energy 
and ability which may easily be appreciated by 
_ all the members of this House, if they will call to 
| mind the fact that since the Clerk called the roll, 

the foreshadowings of the Herald as to the policy 
, to be pursued by Administration members have 
| been strictly accurate. It was that paper that in- 
| troduced to the notice of the House and country 
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the names of the Republican members who, by 
their signatures, recommended the circulation of 
the compend of the Helper book. It sounded the 
key-note of the opposition, which commenced 
with our assembling here, by the introduction of, 
in my judgment, the irrelevant resolution of the 
gentieman from Missouri, [Mr. Clark 3} and it 
has insisted that there should be no organization 
of this House by the election as Speaker of any 
one of those who recommended the circulation of 
that pamphlet. However much, therefore, I may 
have heretofore, or may now oppose many of the 
doctrines advocated in the. Herald, I cannot with- 
hold from that paper the credit which it deserves 
for the complete control which it has over the 
Administration, foreshadowing and directing, not 
only the policy of Mr. Buchanan and his Cabinet, 
but the course to be pursued by the members who 
sustain him upon this floor; and all this, too, not- 
withstanding its fierce opposition to Mr. Buchanan 
in 1856, and the support it then yielded to Mr. 
Frémont and the Republican party. 

I desire, Mr. Clerk, in order that the House | 
may understand the character of the charges 
made a the home organ of the President, that 
you will read the following article from the Con- 
stitution. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Tue Brack Repusiican Reserve.—Since the com- 
inencement of the present session of Congress, and of the 
debate on Mr, CLark’s resolution as to the unworthiness 
of Mr. Joux Suerman to preside over a branch of the na- 
tional Legislature, it has been evident that the Black Re- 
publicans counted with great confidence on the support of 
a few men who, though not avowedly Black Republicans, 
feeble in numbers, and insignificant as men, were yet nu- 
merous enough, and, for the nonce, important enough, to 
consummate the election of SHERMAN as Speaker to the 
House ot Kepresentatives, whenever the mass of the Black 
Republicans were willing to pay the price demanded for the 
service to be performed. This teeble litte band of mercena- 
ries, on every division which has been taken for Speaker, 
voted not for SuerMan, nor for Bocock, but for each other; 
and the steady devotion with which Hickman voted tor 
Hasxin,and Hasx«in voted for Hickman, would have been 
the subject of universal admiration, were it not that both 
Hickman and Haskin are too well known to admit of the 
existence of such a feeling for a moment. 

“ We do not believe still that those members of the House 
who are classified as anti-Lecompton Democrits will all sell 
out to SHerMan,and brand themselves as traitors to their 
constituents and to the country. We believe that there are 
rome men among them whose political fortunes are not so 
desperate as to drive them to commit so infamous an act. 
But we do believe that Pylades Hickman and Orestes Has- 
KIN not only will take, but have taken, the Black Republi- 
can shilling, are now enlisted in the Black Republican 
ranks, and torm the Black Republican reserve. e know 
not how many more may be induced to follow their exam- 
ple; but we have not the least doubt that there is no propo- 
sition that the Black Republican party could make, how- 
ever treasonable and flagitious, which * independent’ Has- 
KIN and the independent Hickman would not be perfectly 
ready to support, provided the Black Republicans will only 
agree to pay the price, for value received. 

“Mr. Haskin announced yesterday, in reply to the scath- 
ing rebuke administered to him by Mr. Loan, of Illinois, 
that he never would meee Mr. Bocock, because that gen- 
tleman was supported by the friends of the present‘ corrupt 
and extravagant Administration ;’ that he was elected as 
an ‘independent’? member of the House of Representatives, 
* with no collar around his neck ;’ and that he would most 
gladly ‘ affiliate’ with the Black Republicans in opposition 
to the Administration. 

“It bas been long a matter of notoriety that Mr. Hasx1n 
was ‘independent.’ When—though elected by a Demo- 
cratic constituency, pledged by every promise which a man 
of honor would hold sacred to support the Democratic party 
and the Democratic Administration, and to oppose the 
Black Republican enemies of that party—he turned against 
his party, took counsel and acted in concert with the Black 

j 








Republicans, he gave the most striking proof that he was 
entirely ‘independent’ of those obligations which honor- 
able men are in the habit of holding sacred. It may not 
have been until after Mr. Hasxin found that this ‘ corrupt 
and extravagant’ Administration had refused to allow him 
to control certain Federal patronage, that the idea struck 
him of becoming ‘ independent,’ in his peculiar accepta- 
tion of that term; but since his determination was fixed, 
and he accepted the honorable distinction of a waiter on 
Piack Republican favor, it is only just to him to say that 
he has continued to be perfectly * independent,’ according 
to Haskin etymology, and has never worn any ‘collar’ 
which in the least de 
limits which men 
attempt to outstep. 
“Since Mr. Haskin assumed this ‘independent’ pesi- 
tion he has constituted himeelf a very sleuth-hound on the 
track of corruption and extravagance, the detector and ex- 
er of every moral and political delinquency; the ruth- 
avenger of even the most trifling peccadillo. It is truc, 
however, that his first essay as an investigator of ‘ corrup- 
tion and en was pot a success, and the result 
of that investigation, which Mr. Hasgin predicted was to 
blast the character of so many, only resulted ip damage to 
the investigator. 


* Covered with Mr. Hasxgin went back to his con- 
stituents. He called himself a ‘ Democrat’—a Jefferso- 
nian Democrat—if we remember rightly. He asked them 
to reviect him; but he soon found that the Democracy of | 
his district knew him no more; that they admired inde- | 


e controlled bis action within the 
political honesty and honor never 


| on his Black Republican friends, and not in vain.” Gree- 
| ley and the New York Tribune Saeees his candidacy, 
e 


| teen votes over Gouverneur Kemble. 
comes back to Congress, and has the effrontery to call him- | length and breadth. 


| corruptible and economical Mr. Haskin has a friend whose 


| tense than that of Mr. Haskin himself, and whose ‘ inde- 
| pendence’ is of a precisely similar character. That friend 
| is the notorious editor of the Philadelphia Press, John W. 
| Forney. Mr. Forney is a prominent candidate for the hon- 


| House of Representatives. The ‘independent’? Haskin 





| 
| 
| 


} 





gave him, during the summer and fall of last year, the most 
unmistakable evidence that they would not, if they could 
help it, give Mr. Hasxtn another opportunity to misrepre- 
sent them in Congress. 


pendence, but not as Mr. Haskin understood it; and they | 


In this forlorn condition he called 


and the whole force of the Black publican party was 
brought to bear to reélect him. He was elected, at least 
so the board of canvassers declared, by a majority of thir- 
Thus elected he 


self a Democrat, while his every act, his every word, his 
every look, is designed to injure and defeat the Democratic 
party, and consummate the objects of the Black Repub- 
licans. 

** It is well understood how very ‘ independent’ Mr. Has- 
KIN is in thus aiding the election of Mr. SuermMan. The in- 


horror of corruption and extravagance is scarcely less in- 


orable, and, to Mr. Forney, lucrative, office of Clerk of the 


avowed, we are informed, that the ‘independent’ Forney 
should be Clerk, and the incorruptible Haskin would un- 
hesitatingly vote for SuerMan, or any “ther Black Repub- 
lican—even were he as Black as John Brown—if by so 
doing he could win support for the incorruptible Forney. 

** We know not whether the bargain has been concluded, 
but from the speech of Mr. Haskin, yesterday, and the mo- 
tion of Mr. HicKMAN, We suppose that the understanding is 
complete. If it be so, we can only say that we wish the 
Biack Republicans joy of theiracquisition, and rejoice that 
neither the ‘independent? member nor bis ‘ independent’ 
aspirant for the Clerkship, can henceforth presume to claim 
any connection with the Democratic party. ‘They are now 
openly and before the world where they have been secretly 
for months, (in the camp of the Black Republicans,) and 
there let them remain until, having performed the service 
for which they were employed, they are again driven out by 
their passion for * independence.’ 

*“©On Mr. Hasxtin’s remarks of yesterday, we shall make 
but one comment or observation of any kind. 

**W hen he spoke of the corruption and extravagance of the 
present national Administration he knew that he was guilty 


of the grossest misrepresentation. We use the mildest term 
of which we can think. But, in order to test his sincerity 





and the force of his conviction, we now challenge him pub- 
licly to define his charge, and specify wherein the Admin- 
istration has been either corrupt or extravagant. We tell 
him that the charge is false ; but if be thinks differently, and 
we are wrong, let him investigate as freely as he pleases, 
and we promise him beforehand that he shall find no obsta- 
cle, but every assistance and facility in prosecution of his 
inquiry from every department of the Government, from the 
President down to his most subordinate officer. 

** We repel, with the disdain with which constious integ- 
rity can repel any charge emanating from such a source, the 
charge which was yesterday preferred against the Govern- 
ment. If ever there was a Government which has faith- 
fully, purely, honestly and economically discharged its 
duties—and in times, too, of extraordinary culty and 
pressure—it is that over which President Buchanan pre- 
sides. We dare Mr. Haskin or any other of his associates 
to prove his accusation. If he does not prove it, as we 
know he cannot, we only ask the public to accept this as 
another strong evidence of the peculiar ‘independence’ 
of which he boasts. 

*‘HickmaN and Haskrn are clearly the reserve of the 
Black Republicans. Only give them the nod in the shape 
of a promise to go for Forney, and up they jump ready to 
obey any mandate which the blackest of the Black Repub- 
licans will give them.”’ 

Mr. HASKIN. Now, Mr. Clerk, for the 
charges contained in that article—evidently pub- 
lished ‘*by authority.”” The first is, that the 
eight independent anti-Lecompton Democrats 
upon this floor are mercenaries. In answer to 
this, let me say that no one in the country knows 
better than Mr. Buchanan himself the utter false- 
hood of this charge; for he endeavored by threats 
and by the seductions of his patronage, without 
effect, to draw true men away from the path of 
duty. The second is, that there is a corrupt bar- 
gain between the Black Republicans, so-called, 
and the distinguished gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania [Mr. Hickman] and myself. 1 emphati- | 
cally and indignantly deny this charge. The 
third declares that I was false to my pledges when 
I was elected to the Thirty-Fifth Congress. Dur- 
ing the campaign in 1856, which resulted in my 
election, I made as many speeches as _ probably 
any other candidate upon the stump, and in each of 
them I insisted before my people, that, if elected 
to Congress, I would not vote for the admission 
of Kansas as a State into the Union, unless I was 
satisfied that the constitution under which she 
applied had been fairly submitted, and fully and 
fairly ratified by the popular vote. I then declared 
that I had no compunctions of conscience for or 
against the admission of a slave State; but that, 
inasmuch as by the compromise measures of 
1850, and the Kansas-Nebraska bill of 1854, Con- 
gress had determined upon the doctrine of non- 
intervention in the affairs of the Territories, in 
order to localize the question of slavery and leave 


NAL GLOBE. 


| thisCon 
_ by the election of its 


December 12. 


it to be decided by the le there, as are other 
domestic institutions, I stood by that settlement 
of this exciting question. For that reason I ob- 
ject to the introduction of the resolution of the 














gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Crarx,] which 


reopens the slaver 
ss,and 


agitation at the threshold of 
fore this House has organized 

roper officers, aie ‘which 
unnecessarily excites the country throughout its 
Well, sir; in pursuance of 
my pledges, and in the performance of my duty 
_ as a Representative of the people—free from the 
, control and dictation of the Executive—I did, 
during the last Congress, do all in my power to 
prevent the admission of Kansas, under a con- 
stitution which every fair member upon this floor 
will now concede in no way reflected the will 
of the majority; but, on the contrary, was the 
emanation from a small minority of the people of 
that Territory. I, therefore, deny the charge 
that I have not lived up to all the pledges that I 
made in 1856. 

Another charge is, that I was actuated in m 
course during the last Congress toward the Ad- 
ministration by motives of revenge, for the reason 
| that the President had refused to allow me the 
control of certain Federal patronage. I reply to 
the President himself, for I judge that this charge 
was made by his consent and approbation, that 
I never asked him for the appointment of a single 
man to office; and that about the only persons I 
recommended, if I remember rightly, were those 
whose claims my Democratic colleagues likewise 
recommended and supported, most of whom were 
appointed. The President must know that the 
motive which actuated this charge is as malicious 
as the charge itself is infamous and void of truth. 

It is also charged, Mr. Clerk, that I undertook 
an investigation at the last Congress which re- 
sulted in my discomfiture. I did commence an 
investigation, under a resolution of the last Con- 
gress, into the sale and purchase by the Govern- 
ment, in 1857, of a property upon Long Island 
Sound, opposite my district, known as Willett’s 
Point, for fortification purposes. Now, for the 
results, in brief, of that investigation as detailed in 
the proof before the committee and the reports 
made to this House. It was proved that the 
Secretary of War purchased this property for 
$200,000, when the appropriation therefor was but 
$150,000; and thatin this he transcended the power 

iven him to the extent of $50,000. Now, Mr. 

lerk, if the Secretary of War could usurp the 
rights of the House of Representatives, which 
has, under the Constitution, the power to origin- 
ate all bills of supply, and the sabes of Congress, 
and exceed an appropriation to the amount of 
$50,000, he certainly could to the amount of 
$5,600,000, or even, sir, to the extent of burdening 
| this country by the debt of England, which now 
| almost strangles her commerce and her industry. 
| This was an important discovery of itself, as it 
| showed an unlawful expenditure of the public 








money; but it was outside of the corruptions which 
| IT maintain were incident to the,transaction, and 
| which would have warranted Congress in placin 
| its seal of reprobation upon the extravagance an 
| illegal conduct of the Secretary of War. Inaddi- 
| tion to the fact that the Secretary of War went 
| beyond the appropriation, it was proved that for 
this property there was paid $150,000 more than 
it could have been purchased for afew months 
previously. It was proved that the broker and 
| acon friend of the Secretary of War, who 
oaned the money with which this preperty was 
| purchased by the person who sold it to the Gov- 
| ernment, and who at the time was discounting the 
notes of the Secretary to the amount of from ten 
to twenty thousand dollars, destroyed his check 
books for the purpose of preventing the ascertain- 
ment of facts which would, in my opinion, have 
shown the complicity of the Secretary of War 
and his partieular friends in this improper trans- 
action. 

Another charge is, that, in 1858, I proceeded home 
from here and called myself a Democrat—*‘a Jef- 
fersonian Democrat.’’ It is true that I went home 








in June, 1858, and called a meeting of the independ- 
ent people of my district, and allowed my name 
to be proposed for reélection. asked them to ap- 
prove my whele course in Con , as well in ref- 


erence to the Willett’s Point investigation as to 
my opposition to the territorial pelicy of the Ad- 
ministrafion. I submitted it to the electors of my 
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